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MEDICAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION IN THE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL 


Mother Mary Philothea, Provincial Superior 
Mount St. Vincent, Seattle, Washington 


Paper read at the Catholic Hospital Association’s Conference on Med- 
ical Research and Education, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 27, 1956. 


When a higher superior suddenly finds herself 
with final responsibility for spiritual, apostolic, and 
temporal leadership of a number of works of charity, 
among which are modern hospitals and schools of 
nursing, she realizes that the creativity, imagina- 
tion, courage and foresight which all may demand 
of her require not only a bold and enlightened plan- 
ning for the future but a deep understanding of the 
genius of our past. 


And when she reflects upon the history of the 
medical and nursing centers of which she has taken 
charge, she realizes that since the time of their 
foundation in the seventh and eighth centuries by 
the religious Orders who set them up as houses of 
Christian charity, Catholic hospitals have not only 
treated the sick who presented themselves day by 
day, but have set out to improve methods of treat- 
ment, to find new curative measures, and to add to 
the knowledge of disease and the skill of doctors. 
It was in religious hospitals during medieval times 
that ideals of medical progress and of man’s re- 
sponsibility for the sicknesses of his neighbor were 
fostered and developed; and when modern communi- 
ties became ready to accept these responsibilities as 
belonging to all men and affecting all citizens, the 
traditions were there. Modern hospitals continued 
eager to have associated with them men of reputa- 
tion and learning. The names of those pioneers on 
whose shoulders the twentieth century of medicine 
rests testify to the atmosphere and environment of 
the centuries of devotion to these principles: Vesa- 
lius, Paré, Harvey, Hunter, Lister—all practitioners 
in the private hospitals of their times. 


The superior, then, who reads her hospital his- 
tory —so intimately tied up with the history of 
religious life — wonders a little that after such an 
evolution and so rich a heritage, we should now be 
questioning the value of medical research and edu- 
cation in Catholic hospitals. Treatment, teaching 
and research have been inseparable in their work 
since the beginning, and it is indeed a new and curi- 
ous suggestion that hospitals could exist merely as 
workshops in which the sick are mended, using 
ideas, doctors and nurses bought from some central! 
pool, like wetbacks at harvest time. Hospital work, 
medical practice, nursing practice — now as in the 
days of the Good Samaritan — are works of mercy, 
and works of mercy deserve that we should wish 
always to do them better. The superior, then, sees 
that she has a duty to continue the traditions of the 
past if her institutions are even to deserve a place 
in the present. She sees that it is not primarily a 
question of what advantage the hospital will get, 
with reference to its budget or the number of its 
patients, but a question of accepting a proud Chris- 
tian responsibility, maintaining it, and handing it 
on. 





Now it may be well here to examine the extent 
of the responsibility which Sisters in our century 
have toward advancement in hospital care and com- 
pare it with their responsibility toward teaching 
and social work. The mission in the Church of the 
154,000 Sisters in the United States is an interesting 
one. In general, the Sisters teach in schools which 


are the charge of the diocese or parish and carry 
on their work under the immediate authority and 
policies of the bishop or pastor. Sister social work- 
ers, too, usually operate under the Catholic Charities 
But with the hospital 


and other social agencies. 


| Davenport, lowa_ i. 
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Sisters it is different. They generally own their 
hospitals and are entirely responsible for them. 


Fina] responsibility for the health of hundreds 
of critically and chronically ill persons, for relations 
with highly trained and educated medical staffs, for 
relations with an even greater number of increasing- 
ly well-educated professionai and non-professional 
employees, for public relations and the interpreta- 
tion of the Church to many classes of people — all 
this is centered in one Sister administrator and her 
Sister personnel. The hospital Sisters are given this 
responsibility by the Church, by their religious con- 
gregations, and by canon law, and they are held to it. 


Since the Sisters own their own hospitals and 
are responsible for them, they must also be the 
policy makers; and here, of course, the major su- 
periors bear the burden of leadership and of long- 
range planning. This burden has taken the form 
in our day of two distinct challenges. 


Now much as we may thrill to the inspiring rec- 
ord of service and research in Catholic hospitals 
through twelve centuries, we must also face the fact 


~204—that the task of continuing this tradition under 


twentieth-century conditions is a difficult one. I do 
not need to expatiate upon the point that our hos- 
pitals have almost completely changed their nature 
in the lifetime of the very Sisters who built them, 
and who slaved and sacrificed to do so. There was 
a time in which all that was necessary was minimal 
on-the-job nursing training, two strong and gener- 
ous hands and a willing back, good common sense 
and practical judgment, together with a boundless 
trust in Providence. With these alone a generation 
of pioneer hospital Sisters put up one great hospital 
after another up and down our country. But from 
these recent days we have been catapulted into a 
period when we begin to speak of the hospital as 
the fifth largest business in the United States, and 
when the hospital has become an incredibly complex 
and expensive technical center. 


The Sisterhoods of the country will always be 
grateful to the Catholic Hospital association which 
saw and interpreted this change and which held 
conference after conference to issue to the Sisters 
a first challenge — to learn to manage their hospitals 
in a professional, technical, business-like way, with- 
out letting them become businesses. The Association 
proposed not to bring in professionals to do the job 
for the Sisters, but to make religious professionals 
of the Sisters, women who would do a twentieth- 
century management task without losing the true 
spirit of charity. Now that first challenge is still 
with us. Whether or not it is met successfully every- 
where will depend, of course, on whether the Sister 
can combine in herself an intense spirituality, a 
Christ-like charity and a mature professional out- 
look. The Catholic Hospital association has coura- 
geously offered the final answer that the Sister must 
be educated and formed to serve the hospital apos- 
tolate in this way. 


Now the Association presents a second and a 
new challenge to the Catholic hospital Sisters. They 
are being asked to sponsor experimentation, research 


and education as never before. This is a policy de- 
cision. Individual administrators may decide one 
way or the other in small, isolated cases, but ulti- 
mately it is the major superiors and their councils 
who must make the decisions that will be involved 
in such far-reaching and expensive programs. 


The higher superiors cannot decide this problem 
in a vacuum. They must decide it in a triple context, 
each of which constitutes for them a serious respon- 
sibility. 

There is an apostolic context. The major su- 
perior must always be asking herself: Why do we 
have Catholic hospitals anyway? If we can employ 
lay people in our hospitals, why must we ask Sisters 
to sacrifice their lives to the work? Our unders*and- 
ing of the answers to these questions varies from 
decade to decade, and we must keep asking ourselves 
these things, and we must also understand that the 
answer to a question like ‘Shall we support medical 
education and research?” can only make sense if 
somehow interpreted in the light of what we, as 
Catholics and as Sisters, are doing in the hospital 
field at all. It has already been suggested that edu- 
cation and research make best sense not when looked 
at in terms of a budget or a daily census, but in 
terms of effort, and even sacrifice, to perform better 
the works of mercy. It is this conception of the 
hospital apostolate which we feel we can contribute 
and foster, and it is in this context that the major 
superior makes her decision. If the sponsoring of 
education and research is hard, idealistic and sacri- 
ficial, then there is every reason why we should be 
the ones to embrace such works. 


Again, we see the reason for Catholic hospitals, 
and of a dedicated religious personnel to manage 
them, in the safeguarding and promotion of a Chris- 
tian moral code in medical practice. Certainly then, 
there should be places where medical research can 
be carried on in a Christian atmosphere, in which 
there is respect for the rights of God and the dignity 
of man. Certainly, too, Catholic hospitals should 
play a prominent part in the educating of competent 
and skilled physicians of high moral integrity, whose 
future conduct when they are confronted with con- 
flicting ideals will bear witness to the training they 
have received. And surely the making of an intern- 
ship or residency under Catholic auspices should 
not require a young doctor to make the sacrifice of 
professional excellence in such training. 


Secondly, there is the context of obedience to our 
Holy Father’s exhortations concerning the care of 
the sick, and his forward-looking policy on the edu- 
cational and professional excellence of religious Sis- 
ters engaged in the works of mercy in the twentieth 
century. How often in late years have higher su- 
periors been reminded by our Holy Father that for 
réligious and spiritual activities they should not 
lose sight of the necessity of competence needed by 
Sisters and lay personnel dedicated to the care of 
the sick as well as to the other works of charity in 
the Church; and that while first concerning them- 
selves with the spiritual, all religious should be given 
general educational and professional competence 
comparable to that of their lay colleagues. 
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Since we are higher superiors of Sisters and the 
Catholic Hospital association is dedicated primarily 
to the interests and needs of Sisters and Sisters’ 
hospitals, there is a point here which must not be 
overlooked. If the Catholic Hospital association and 
the doctors expect the Sisters to rise to the challenge 
of fostering medical research and education in their 
hospitals, there are some correlative attitudes on 
their part which will be of great assistance. 


In the first place, the Sisters cannot be bypassed 
in this new era of hospital development. When it 
became necessary to manage hospitals in a profes- 
sional and business-like way, the Sisters were asked 
to become educated to the point where they could 
do so. They have not all done so yet, it is true, but 
the hospital administration classes go on, pre-service 
standards are everywhere raised, and the trend is 
in this direction. 


If the Sisters’ hospitals are now to go in for 
medical education and research, they will still re- 
main the Sisters’ hospitals. The Sisters cannot ab- 
dicate responsibility for them since they have a 
mission in them. All the reasons which require the 
Sisters’ presence and the Sisters’ leadership will 
continue in the future, and the Sisters should be 
there. The Sisters, and the major superiors par- 
ticularly, recognize that this is an age of speciali- 
zation of knowledge. No one can be an expert in 
everything. The superiors and administrators in- 
tend to go on seeking and taking the advice of 
experts. Nevertheless, there is a level of maturity, 
of judgment, of culture, which is necessary before 
Sisters can seek and take advice properly. Other- 
wise they operate in an immature, undignified and 
mutually unsatisfactory dependence on those who 
give advice. And when the Sisters’ role in the hos- 
pital is no longer appreciated and respected, voca- 
tions to the hospital Orders will decline, and the 
conduct of the hospitals themselves will be crippled 
or even impossible. 


Education of doctors in our hospitals, therefore, 
and research in hospital laboratories cannot run too 
far ahead of the education of the Sisters who run 
the hospitals. This does not mean that the first 
should stand still, but that the second should catch 
up, and that we should all work together at it. 
Medical staffs and advisory boards should also be 
vitally and practically interested in Sister education, 
because if they wish research and education to forge 
ahead in the Catholic hospital, the Sisters in the 
hospitals — ail of them, not only the administrators 
— must be able constructively and enthusiastically 
to lead, direct, and serve in the hospitals which will 
engage in research and education on a large or small 
scale. The young Sisters of today are the higher 
superiors, administrators, supervisors and depart- 
ment heads of tomorrow. They will support and 
foster research and education only if they are so 
minded, and this “mindedness” takes a level of cul- 
ture and education to which Sisters must be raised. 


Lastly, there is the practical context. In the last 
analysis, it is the responsibility of major superiors 
to see to it not only that our hospitals grow and im- 
prove, but that they remain. There is unfortunately 
no apostolate of bankruptcy or in bankruptcy, and 


our courageous planning, our pioneering imagina- 
tion, our confidence in Divine Providence can never 
become imprudent or unrealistic. On the other 
hand we should be slow to affix the label of the 
“unrealistic.” Some medical research and education 
is expensive; some of the best, as Dr. Hans Selye 
points out in his book on the Adaptation Syndrome, 
is not. Rather what is necessary is a climate of 
philosophic, scientific and humanitarian interest and 
encouragement and helpfulness, and this climate the 
superiors can help to create. Obviously we cannot 
turn all our hospitals into great medical research 
centers, but every hospital could take pride in 
having some new work in medicine going on; and 
the accumulation of all these new projects would 
aid immeasurably in the care of the sick, the stand- 
ing of our institutions, and the development of our 
hospital staff and personnel. More expensive proj- 
ects will take sacrifice, and if it is possible sacrifice, 
which will not jeopardize other works, we should 
glory, as religious, in making it. But it is also 
possible that the sacrifices which we cannot make 
as single hospitals or as single communities could be 
made if we approached the problem cooperatively, 


if we shared planning and resources, if each center _295— 


specialized in some one activity and exchanged re- 
sults with the others. And finally, before we dismiss 
ambitious projects which we cannot afford as im- 
possible, we may be obliged by the virtue of social 
charity and social justice to make efforts to seek 
foundation grants or to raise funds to carry out the 
proposals. 


In conclusion let me say that the Executive Board 
and Director of the Catholic Hospital association 
have shown great courage and vision in calling this 
conference. In a period of stress, when personnel 
and resources are already in short supply, we are 
encouraged to plan for the needs of tomorrow, to 
recognize and assume still greater responsibilities. 
The message of this conference should be repeated 
in many more meetings of the same kind. I think 
from my association with them in our own organi- 
zations that I can speak for our country’s major 
superiors in saying that when they understand fully 
that it is the triple activity of teaching, research 
and good clinical practice which will make for the 
best service of God and neighbor, they will catch 
the vision and carry out the program with the same 
spirit of generous dedication which brought our 
network of Catholic hospitals into being in the first 
place. In asking them to do this, however, let us 
realize that this great project can be approached 
only in a spirit of teamwork. The superiors will do 
their part to create an atmosphere of freedom in 
which ideas can be expressed and tried, in which 
talent can be developed, and in which every advance 
in medical knowledge and procedure is valued as a 
great good in itself. They wi'! make their facilities 
available to you for teaching -.d for experimenta- 
tion. But they look to you in recurn for an under- 
standing of their mission in the hospital field and 
of the necessity of the Sisters’ training and educa- 
tion for the carrying out of this mission in the 
hospital world of tomorrow. On this basis, we can 
advance together, and God’s work can be done in 
our times. 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG RELIGIOUS: A NEW VENTURE IN COOPERATION 


Sister M. Crescentia, B.V.M., Dean 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 


To persons outside the Church the differentiation 
among religious communities is a baffling one. At 
best they categorize those of us engaged in education 
as one great teachers’ union sponsored by the Catho- 
lic Church. While the application as they make it 
is a misapplication, there is a unity of purpose and 
of effort among us. This is becoming newly apparent 
as religious communities that conduct colleges come 
to the assistance of other religious communities 
without these institutions of higher learning in a 
cooperative venture in Sister Formation. Clarke 
College, Dubuque, conducted by the Sisters of Char- 
ity, B.V.M., is honored to serve the Sisters of the 
Presentation, P.B.V.M., in such a bilateral plan. 


On their own initiative the Presentation Sis- 
ters laid plans to retain their voung Sisters at the 
motherhouse until they earned degrees and were 
professionally qualified for teaching in elementary 
and secondarv schools. They then asked the admin- 
istration at Clarke to consider a program whereby 
the young religious could pursue lower division work 
at the motherhouse, and, following first profession, 
continue upper division work leading to the B.A. 
degree in classes at Clarke. 


The Presentation superiors liked the idea of 
using members of their own community as faculty 
for the novitiate program. Clarke preferred it since 
the college facultv was already fully assigned. The 
Presentation Sisters suggested members of the com- 
munity who had adequate graduate preparation and 
who would be released bv the Superior General for 
the novitiate teaching. Clarke evaluated the train- 
ing of each of these proposed faculty members and 
suggested additional work where it seemed needed. 
The College further validated the novitiate study 
program by making opportunities for the Presen- 
tation Sisters to teach as members of the Clarke 
faculty, thus enabling them to become familiar with 
class procedure, library facilities, and faculty or- 
ganization. 


The educational program planned jointly by the 
Presentation Sisters and the Clarke faculty is in its 
second year. Each Sister responsible for a freshman 
or sophomore course taught in the novitiate meets, 
before the term begins, with the chairman of the 
corresponding department at Clarke. Subsequent 
meetings are arranged as needed. The Presentation 
Sisters teaching in the novitiate program attend the 
Clarke Faculty Workshop, each fall, and participate 
in the monthly faculty meetings. Two Presentation 
Sisters have already taught on the Clarke campus. 
One of these Sisters now serves as liaison person 
in the program. 


Currently four junior professed Sisters are doing 
upper division work at Clarke. These Sisters to- 
gether with members of three other religious com- 
munities are degree candidates. 


The arrangement devised to meet the needs of 
of the Presentation Sisters is feasible only when 
the novitiate of the community is large enough to 
provide adequate numbers for class participation. 


The learning experience changes its character if 
there are insufficient in a class group to furnish 
adequate stimulation, some competition, and good 
discussion. 


Clarke is delighted with what the Sisters of the 
Presentation have accomplished. The College be- 
lieves that the higher superiors of the community 
have successfully joined spiritual formation and 
education appropriate to the work of the community. 
The Superior General has kept the spiritual guid- 
ance of the young religious under the supervision 
of the novice mistress. She has placed the theology 
program and spiritual conferences under the direc- 
tion of religious priests. She has assigned to Clarke 
the supervision of the novitiate scholastic program. 


In this education program designed for the novi- 
tiate, the approach of the Presentation Sisters has 
been a realistic one. They provided adequately 
trained teaching personnel; they paved the way for 
competence at the college level by associating these 
faculty members with the faculty of a bona fide 
college; they provide release time for these teachers 
to join the Clarke staff and to participate in faculty 
discussions; they accepted suggestions made by de- 
partment chairmen relative to text books, library 
books and teaching aids. 


The program is designed to keep in focus both 
the religious formation of the young religious and 
the work of the community. While the religious 
superiors keep a watchful eye on the spiritual train- 
ing of these young Sisters who are learning to live 
the religious life according to the customs of the 
Presentation community, they trust the Clarke staff, 
with its understanding of the religious teacher, to 
provide an integrated liberal arts education designed 
to prepare these young religious for the community’s 
schools. Frequent communication between the Pres- 
entation Sisters responsible for the motherhouse 
program and the college administration safeguards 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 
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SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN EDUCATION 
Professor Lucas Ortiz B., Director 
Regional Center of Fundamental Education for Latin America 
Patzcuaro, Mexico 


The following article is by a leader in the CREFAL experiment in 
Fundamental Education. CREFAL, in the Lake Patzcuaro district of Mexi- 
co, is the first, or pilot school, in a world-wide network of centers planned 
by UNESCO for the training of large corps of Fundamental Education 
specialists to cope with the urgent economic, social and educational prob- 
lems existing in poverty-stricken areas. Fundamental Education differs from 
other rural education systems in its five-point training program, whereby 
it produces not merely specialist ut bal d teams capable of dealing 
with the complex problems contributing to rural! poverty. 


Some religious communities of women who do missionary work are 
studying the highly-developed techniques of the CREFAL experiment with 
a view to the improvement of their own undertakings for the benefit of 
underprivileged peoples. It will be recalled that the Everett Curriculum 
recommends a configuration of course work in the behavioral sciences “for 
the solving of human problems and the promotion of social welfare.” 


For a description of the CREFAL project, see James Norman, “Team- 
work against Poverty,” Mexican Life, XXX (Sept. 1, 1954), 11-14, 58-61. 
Another Fundamental Education center is reported on by Carl G. F. Fran- 
rg a eam Frontier in Thailand,”’ School and Society, 84 (Oct. 27, 


One of the distinctive features of our time in the 
field of education is the awareness that although the 
teacher is the professional educator, young people 
are deeply influenced by their environmental con- 
ditions. In our day everybody is responsible. 


Modern education is also characterized by its 
social content, since, as stated above, from every 
environmental section flow educational influences, 
and therefore until such time as each part is con- 
scious of its responsibility, the teacher will hardly 
be able to lead children and youth by the road out- 
lined by a philosophy of education. 


The Church as well as the school has frequently 
been accused of inability to better man. The assail- 
ants of these institutions affirm that although both 
have been active for centuries, the present-day gen- 
eration is no better than those which preceded it. 
The accusers forget that education is a work which 
om anew with each generation and never really 
ends. 





In view of this constant beginning, religion and 
formal education cannot be said to have failed, and 
not only because man constantly attempts to reach 
loftier goals but also because forces other than these 
two contribute to his formation. 


Modern psychology states that the individual’s 
life is at all times affected by previous experiences 
and that our conduct is not uniform but rather 
variously conditioned by the different situations in 
which we are involved, so that our every response, 
however narrow the field it corresponds to, however 
limited or insignificant it may seem is always modi- 
fied by the experiences undergone in every other 
circumstance of life. On the other hand, social 
anthropology informs us that the different cultural 
values overlap in such a manner that they are not 
to be separated in any real way although they seem 
to appear so. We speak, for example, of economics, 
as a specific field with such peculiar characteristics 
that we judge it independently from other such 
fundamental aspects of life as health or recreation, 
but this is a mistake. On the contrary, all cultural 
values are implied in it. Economics isolated from 
other cultural factors is but utilitarian; however, it 
stands to reason that ethical as well as immediately 
useful values go hand in hand in the field of eco- 
nomics. 


Social and adult psychology, cultural anthropol- 
ogy and sociology provide the foundation of the 
work planned by the different governmental or 
private institutions. Man’s welfare includes all the 
essential aspects of life even though one be stressed 
more than the others. So it is that the Department 
of Health, which has as its specific end the advance- 
ment of education and the promotion of physical 
welfare in a country, a zone, or a community, in plan- 
ning its work not only includes sanitary problems 
but also economic improvement, better home organi- 
zation, healthier recreation and the spread of the 
minimum of instruction necessary for the under- 
standing of the excellence of the work. In the same 
way in economics, as far as the granting of credit 
to the farmer is concerned, banks and loaning agen- 
cies are beginning to feel certain that loans have a 
better collateral if based not on property but upon 
the honesty, initiative, habits of work, and qualities 


of the borrower. This practice, called “Supervised x, = 


Credit” in the Honduras and some other countries, 
furnishes us with an example of the primacy of 
moral over utilitarian values as well as of the way 
details which are apparently irrelevant to economics 
are required of the borrower as conditions for the 
granting of the loan. 


Generally we can say that Fundamental Educa- 
tion follows the same lines, advocating the policy 
that the improvement of mankind be accomplished 
simultaneously in the five essential fields of human 
life — health, home, economics, recreation, and basic 
instruction, since when these elements fuse together, 
it is necessary to act through all of them. 


One of the most important social forces is that 
wielded by religion. Likewise, one of the best fields 
for the strengthening of the effectiveness of the 
religious vocation is the improvement of man. The 
teacher as well as the religious must possess the 
social sensibility needed to share the misery of the 
less fortunate among men. To save people from 
misery, ignorance and filth, in which the greater 
part of the human race lives, one needs understand- 
ing and faith such as only a strong vocation can 
furnish, for the battle is arduous and there are many 
discouraging moments. But in which other field of 
endeavor or in what better way can the religious 
fulfill such precepts as loving his neighbor as him- 
self? What better way to demonstrate love and 
Christian charity than by soothing human misery 
and pain? 


The Catholic Church, aware of the crises con- 
fronting humanity, called together the congress of 
Pax Romana, which in its conclusions establishes 
the need for working towards the improvement of 
economy, health, recreation and unification of the 
family as foundations indispensable for peaceful 
living. 


The program of the Regional Center of Funda- 
mental Education for Latin America is not at odds 
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with the conclusions of the Congress; rather, it 
shares them, and its immediate goals are the same. 


And to reach these goals, it is necessary to make 
use of the sciences which study man, since they 
enable us to obtain the best results, indicating which 
are the stimuli we should put to use in order to 


obtain the most favorable answers and how to ap- 
proach people without danger of provoking clashes 
or friction which would injure our work. As we 
said, sociology, psychology and cultural anthropol- 
ogy are our best immediate sources of information, 
and we cannot dispense with them if we are truly 
interested in the improvement of man. 


EVERETT CURRICULUM WORKSHOP REPORT: WHAT THEY ARE SAYING .... 


If there were a national listing for the ‘‘most 
carefully studied book,” or even for the book likely 
to have the most. lasting influence, at least on the 
Sisterhoods, high rating would certainly go this year 
to the Everett Curriculum Workshop Report, drawn 
up last summer by fifteen Sister educators, meeting 
for three months at Everett, Washington. 


These comments are from persons who have at 
heart the greater progress of the Sisters and the 
greater good of their apostolic works. This sampling 


- _908—from among the many comments received in letters 


to Sisters connected with the Workshop or the Con- 
ference will show the tenor of the evaluations. 


Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, archbishop of Seattle: “At 
the time of the first Northwest regional Sister Formation 
conference at Marylhurst, I expressed the hope that these 
conferences would not be preserved between the covers of a 
book on some dusty shelt, but that they would stir religious 
communities on to action. I am happy to note that this wish 
is being fulfilled here in the Northwest. One of the most im- 
portant projects the Sister Formation conferences carried 
through was the Curriculum Workshop held at Everett last 
summer. I was pleased to give my blessing to that Workshop, 
because it represented a great stride forward in the education 
of Sisters to have a curriculum planned especially for them 
—a curriculum which would offer a basic liberal arts educa- 
tion to all the Sisters regardless of the kind of work for which 
their community was preparing them. Now I am happy to 
note that your community [the Sisters of Providence] and 
Seattle University are collaborating in carrying out that 
curriculum for the Sisters for the apostolate, whether of the 
classroom, hospital, or any other work which the Church en- 
trusts to their care. This preparation is strengthened by the 
provision in the curriculum for a good background in theology 
and philosophy, as well as in the arts and sciences. Building 
an educational center in which the young Sisters will spend 
five years from their postulancy through a three-year junior- 
ate will mean a great sacrifice for the community, as well as 
for the works which are waiting for the Sisters’ services, but 
this sacrifice will be richly rewarded in the better religious 
formation of the Sisters and the greater effectiveness of the 
Sisters’ work for the Church.” 








Most Rev. Joseph M. Marling, bishop of Jefferson City, 
Mo.: “The Report of Everett Curriculum Workshop is a re- 
markable document. I have read it with great interest. High 
praise is due you and your co-workers for analyzing the im- 
portant field of Sister-Formation so ———_ and for pro- 
a programs that are realistic and in harmony with the 

t traditions of scholarship, and with the Church’s concern 
for our Sister educators. 


“Those in charge of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education have made the project of last summer possible. For 
this they are to be commended. But surely they must see that 
they are indebted, in turn, to all who —— in the study 
for the excellent use of the grant. They must acknowledge 
that American education in general will profit from so fine a 
stimulus to our Catholic efforts to equip millions of youth for 
life in this twentieth century. 


“TI have been struck by the sane views of those who have 
prepared the papers. There is a ring of idealism in every 
suggestion but, as is noted in the Introduction, nothing vision- 
ary is counseled. Lofty goals are set and strenuous efforts 
> roman but this is in keeping with the high vocation of the 

isters. 


“It is likewise clear that a truly spiritual note is struck. 
Tribute is paid to the inseparable bonds between wisdom and 
piety. This should bring peace to the few who have feared 
that Sister-Formation would lead to intellectual achievements 
at the cost of religious ideals and observances. A blueprint 
has been prepared by which religious Congregations and re- 
ligious superiors can develop Sisters who are scholars and, 
at the same time, women of genuine piety and spirituality. 


“One should not overlook that the fine program of Sister 
training is the product of the talents, research and prayers 
of our Sisters. This is proper. For who can understand the 
needs and possibilities of the Sisters better than the Sisters 
themselves? The holy Father has given a general directive. 
He desires Sister educators to be models of scholarly attain- 
ment. The methods he did not outline. One can be certain 
that his paternal heart will be gladdened when he sees the 
results of the Workshop, and notes the magnificent response 
that his plea for a scholarship that blends with genuine spir- 
ituality, has received from our American Sisters.” 





Very Rev. A. A. Lemieux, S.J., president, Seattle Univer- 
sity: “The report on the Everett Curriculum Workshop and 
the Workshop itself constitute one of the most significant 
and forward steps in the history of Sister Formation. This 
report, which has been carefully worked out with the assis- 
tance of some of the best educators in the country, is most 
inspiring. Also, it is an expression of sound and far-seeing 
educational theory and practice. Most far-seeing is its vision 
in providing the same strong liberal arts background for all 
the Sisters, irrespective of the work of mercy they will even- 
tually pursue. Seattle University is extremely happy and 
pleased to have been asked to serve as a partner in establish- 
ing one of the two demonstration centers for the Everett 
plan. We believe that private parochial education has a 
distinctive contribution to make to American society through 
the special emphasis it places, along with stress on the ordi- 
nary primary and secondary curriculum, on the deepening 
and strengthening and maturing of spiritual, moral and re- 
ligious values. This contribution, however, demands that 
our Sisters have a broad cultural background; have a solid 
grounding in their spiritual lives; be soundly educated in 
subject matter, and be well-trained in the best teaching meth- 
ods. In addition to being a statement of these ideals, the 
Everett Curriculum Workshop Report is a blueprint for 
giving our Sisters this type of preparation and formation. 
We congratulate the Sisters who contributed to the develop- 
ment of the Everett Curriculum study.” 





Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, secretary general, Catholic University 
of America: “The Everett Workshop and the results of its 
study are definite proof of the nuns’ ability to recognize 
their own problems and to face them in an intelligent and 
objective fashion. The curricular proposals made in their 
Report are fundamentally sound and at the same time chal- 
lenging. The findings of the Workshop are only the beginning 
of a movement which may be as successful and far-reaching 
in its influence as the development of the American Catholic 
college for women.” 








Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, secretary for education, 
Archdiocese of New York: “The Everett Workshop Report is 
superb — by far the best I have read anywhere on the edu- 
cation of Sisters. It will certainly provide food for thought 
and action in the years to come. One of the most significant 
outcomes of the Report is that the liberal arts program for 
the training of truly educated persons, and of Sisters in par- 
ticular, is completely vindicated and reaffirmed. There is thus 
nothing new or startling in its major conclusions — aside 
from pointing up afresh that we should put into action what 
too often in the past we have merely affirmed with our lips. 
The content thus remains the same with variations mainly 
in the sequence and order of the subjects studied and the 
highlighting of emphasis within each subject field which 
should receive special attention in the light of developments 
and trends in our American society for the decade ahead.” 


Dr. J. M. Campbell, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Cath- 
olic University of America: “Among the obvious virtues of 
the Report are such points as the recognition that it will be 
a drain on the Sisters’ spiritual energies if they must meet 
the rising demands of professional groups without adequate 
allowance for the needed time’ and opportunity to do so; that 
there is spiritual danger lurking in the contrast between a 
lofty ideal of perfection fostered in the novitiate and later 
compromises with adequate professional competence; that 
the complexities of modern life require an appropriate prepa- 
ration rather than the traditional preparation meant for a 
century ago; that there is need of an intellectual grasp of 
the spiritual life based on understanding rather than on 
emotion; that we should insist on the study of philosophy and 
theology in academically defensible sequences adjusted to 
the needs of the learner; that the Sister should understand 
her speciai role in the Church and the relationship of each 
aspect of the curriculum to the needs and opportunities of 
her future work. Many items could be given further em- 
phasis, but basic to all of them is the situation whereby the 
training which has become traditional for Sisters became a 
tradition at a time when no one could foresee many of the 
tasks, and therefore the preparation, which would be re- 
quired increasingly of Sisters in the United States.” 


Dean of a co-educational university: “Every page and every 
section of the Everett Curriculum Workshop Report makes 
me appreciate more deeply the thoroughness and the level- 
headed attitude of those who contributed. You have an ex- 
tremely well-considered source book, and the content is flexible 
enough to be adapted to the educational needs of almost any 
group of religious women in America. Very few movements 
have had at so early a stage in their planning such an en- 
cyclopedic approach to the best way for securing the forma- 
tion of Sisters. Sensibly, however, the Report leaves the 
impression throughout that this is far from the last word 
on the curriculum for religious. Individual congregations and 
superiors are given adequate opportunity for initiative in 
adapting this curriculum for their subjects.” 


Rev. C. J. Ehman, C.SS.R., Edmonton, Alberta: “I read at 
once and critically the chapter entitled, ‘Goals of the Everett 
Workshop.’ To me everything depends in the long run on the 
goals. Congratulations on your balanced view of the whole 
question. I think this effort should go a long way towards 
solving the problem of education for religious Sisters in view 
both of eternal principles and of modern needs. Within the 
framework you sketch there are no doubt sub-problems, but 
it is wonderful to see the firm outlines traced by your hand.” 


Rev. William M. Weller, S.J., educational director, Jesuit 
Educational association, Oregon province: “I think this is a 
splendid Report, and I want to congratulate the group for its 
evidence of serious work and sound scholarship. What im- 
pressed me most is the repeated stress on the specific end of 
liberal education — the formation of basic intellectual disci- 
plines, modes of thinking and reasoning — and the insistence 
on the most important method to attain this end, namely, 
serious and prolonged independent critical thinking and 
reasoning on the part of the student. One of the gravest 
obstacles I see to the intellectual formation of the student in 
Catholic universities and colleges is the ever-urgent desire 
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and impulse to overstress the importance of doctrine to the 
detriment of the formation of intellectual habits, achieved 
only by practice and repeated practice under the special 
direction of competent teachers. An over-emphasis on doc- 
trine can and does lead to indoctrination rather than to a 
vigorous development of excellent mental abilities. I am im- 


pressed by the progress you are making in your formation 
programs.” 





A College President: “The Sister Formation group is making 
history.” 





A Higher Superior in a Community of Brothers: “A source 
of ideas for our own program for the Brothers... .” 





A Seminary Rector: “I hope to make further use of this in 
thinking about the scholastic formation of our men.” 


A Mother General: “It reflects the admirable work of the 


year, and the integration of this with the studies of the 
workshop.” 


A Provincial Superior: “The report is admirable, showing 
sound religious and professional thinking on a problem that 
preoccupies all major superiors at the present time. It has 
already proved a help to us in preliminary studies directed 
toward the reorganization of our novitiate program. May 
God bless the work you are doing for our young Sisters and 
for the Church.” 


A Higher Superior in a Community of Brothers: “Our Pro- 
vincial and the members of his Council are reading this 
Report and find various parts of it stimulating. I feel certain 
that such reports coming from the Sister Formation program 
offer ideas beneficial to communities of Brothers.” 


Dean of a College for Men: “The Report contains solid bases 


for what will prove to be an important development for the 
Church in America.” 





Wendell C. Allen, assistant superintendent in charge of 
Teacher Education and Guidance Services, Washington: “I 
am interested in knowing of your success in all phases of the 
program and find it hard to single out any one. However, I 
hope you will keep a case record of your success in develop- 
ing the configuration of work in the behavioral sciences, the 
balance achieved in the general education program, the struc- 
ture that develops in the Foundations of Education offerings, 
the integrated approach in curriculum and directed teaching, 
and finally the development of the fifth-year program, with 
its provision for close working relationships between college 
and school personnel. The thinking on which your program 
is based is sound and should result in the education of a 
professional Sister-teacher of high quality. Having re-read 
with some care the section concerned with teaching, I am of 
the opinion that not only the basic thinking but the specific 
suggestions for the structure of the program and for course 
design are sound and should be most helpful to your com- 
munities throughout the country in thinking through their 
plans for the development of teacher education.” 





Rev. Philip H. Duffy, archdiocesan superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, Wash.: “The sacred purpose of Catholic education 
and the sacrifices which Catholic parents make to maintain 
parochial schools impose upon religious teachers the obliga- 
tion to offer the best possible instruction in all disciplines in 
the Catholic school. The program outlined at Everett will do 
much to insure excellence of teaching in Catholic schools for 
a long time in the future. I sincerely hope that the SF Con- 
ference will not allow this program, so well designed, to 
become an unread classic, but will busy themselves about the 
constant re-evaluation and revision of the program of Sister 
Formation and will encourage superiors everywhere to im- 
plement it with immediate action.” 





Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., dean, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago: “I think the report on your Everett Workshop is superb. 
I cannot tell you how much I admire the work your Sister 
Formation group is doing. It is epochal.” 
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Dr. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of National Commis- 
sion of Teacher Education and Professional Standards: “I 
have received the report of the Everett Workshop and am, 
as I can steal the time, reading every word carefully. I think 
this ‘s going to make a tremendous contribution to teacher 
education in this country. When I have finished my analysis 
of it, I shall want to be writing someone about a wider dis- 
tribution of it. We should like also to give some publicity to 
it in one of our forthcoming publications.” 


“From time to time in these columns we have expressed 
great satisfaction at the fine cooperative relationships which 
exist between the TEPS movement and the Sister Formation 
conferences of the National Catholic Educational association. 
The Sisters, under the chairmanship of Sister Mary Emil 
... are working largely towards the same goals as the TEPS 
movement and are accomplishing great results. On this point, 
we commend as extremely valuable reading the Report of the 
Everett Curriculum Workshop. ..” (TEPS TIPS, V1, Dec., 
1956, p. 1). 


Russell M. Cooper, assistant dean, College of Science, Lit- 
erture and the Arts, University of Minnesota: “In going 
through the report of your Curriculum Workshop I am im- 

ressed once again with the careful systematic analysis you 
ote been making of many educational issues. The report 
is a substantial work indeed. I hope that the experimentation 
during the coming year continues at the same high level as 
your workshop and the report. If so, you will be making a 
contribution not only to Sister Formation but also to all of 
us who are concerned with the improvement of higher edu- 
cation in America.” 


Rt. Rev. Timothy F.. O’Leary, superintendent of schools, 
Archdiocese of Boston: “Over the past weekend, I took the 
time to read the Everett Report very carefully. My hearty 
congratulations on the excellence of the material. The con- 
tent of the Report represents something that I have been 
thinking of for a long time. In fact, when I was teaching at 
the Catholic University, I used to think in that direction. I 
believe that there are basic patterns to be followed in the 
liberal as well as the professional education of Sisters pre- 
paring to be teachers, social workers and nurses. I am sure 
that the great problem will be to get the proper teachers to 
teach such liberal and professional types of curricula. It will 
require teachers of extraordinary backgrounds in the liberal 
arts and with professional experience. They will especially 
need the ability to synthesize large areas of knowledge and 
relate them to the goals outlined in the Report. Perhaps one 
reason why so much of our general education and professional 
training represents a ‘pigeon-holed’ type of teaching is be- 
cause, in the last analysis, this is the easier way for most 
teachers. It is only the extraordinary teacher who can ac- 
complish what the Report demands. Besides, the continuity 
of such courses should be maintained, or else the whole pur- 
pose of the Report will be vitiated. This can be done in large 
communities where there are many student Sisters. Whether 
it is ‘practical’ in smaller groups is a question. However, we 
should strive for the ideals and the practical means to attain 
these goals as outlined in the Report. Until we train teachers 
of teachers to think with a philosophic habit of mind, as 
Newman described the purpose of University education, we 
shall never attain the ends so desired by all of us who are 
interested in sound teacher education.” 





W. Earl Armstrong, director, National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education: “The design seems especially 
appropriate for the preparation of Sister teachers. The plan 
deserves serious consideration not only for the preparation 
of Sister teachers but for the preparation of all teachers for 
several reasons. First, it ensures a solid base of general 
education, especially in the social sciences, humanities, life 
sciences, and physical sciences. Such a base is essential to 
an educated person and as a foundation for the study of 
education, especially psychology and sociology of education. 
Second, the plan exemplifies the principle of differentiation 
with maturity, in that it breaks first from the generalist in 
the direction of social services; next in the direction of be- 
coming a teacher generalist; and last in the direction of a 
teacher specialist. Third, the program moving through these 
stages is planned as a whole, even though the teacher begins 
active teaching as a generalist at the end of four years. This 
arrangement makes it possible te postpone some desirable 
emphases until the teacher has had enough experience to 
make them most meaningful.” 


Rev. Henry Gardner, superintendent of schools, Archdiocese 
of Kansas City in Kansas: “I was impressed with the pro- 
digious amount of work that went into the Everett program. 
Far-reaching results cannot help materializing, perhaps not 
immediately but certainly in the not too distant future. As 
the problems of Catholic education become more acute, we 
shall unquestionably need religious teachers who are well- 
qualified to meet the challenge. It would seem that the Sister 
Formation conference is on the right track. It should, there- 
fore, receive the backing of all who are in a position to do so 
and who are in any way connected with Catholic education.” 


Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., principal, Sacred Heart high 
school, San Francisco: “While there are many aspects of this 
report that are truly outstanding, there are a few points 
that have struck me as most distinctive and worthy of com- 
mendation. 


“The fact that the ‘education’ courses were duced to 
two general areas or ‘blocks,’ as you refer to them, is most ad- 
mirable. If I did not know otherwise, I would strongly sus- 
pect that the planners had been in consultation with some of 
the personnel from any one of at least five of the Teacher- 
Training Re-study programs currently in progress at some 
of our large state universities. The progress reports issued 
by the Re-evaluation Committee in this field from the Uni- 
versity of California indicate that they are quite in agreement 
with your conclusions. 


“My efforts to discover a decided departure from the pure 
liberal arts objective have met with defeat. The detours of 
purely technical courses have been bypassed successfully. 
Consequently, it is crystal-clear that the intellectual and 
spiritual development of the individual student need not be 
sacrificed to course content of a specialized nature. 


“Finally, every experienced religious educator will rec- 
ognize in the achievements of the Everett Workshop abundant 
evidence of participation in the Holy Spirit of wisdom, and 
counsel and understanding.” 





“The common good to which we are dedicated 
in love by the bonds of religious profession is not 
the good of a monastery or of a given Order... 
but the good of the Body of Christ, which is His 
Church. For we have chosen to live in common for 
this end —that we be free and unencumbered in 
procuring the good of the Church. Whoever desires 
to keep the spirit and virtue of the common life 
should in all things seek not what is particular but 
what is universal. By religious profession we belong 


to one Order; by affection we are bound to the whole 
Church. We should love not the good of the Order 
in the Church, but the good of the Church in the 
Order. Our love is therefore more perfect as the 
good which we love is more universal.” 


Trans. from Rev. Augustinus Trape, O.E.S.A., “Ac- 
commodata Renovatio quoad Vitam Commu- 
nem ad Mentem praesertim Divi Augustini,” 
in Acta et Documenta (Roma, 1950), I, 248. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD STUDY 


Sister Rose Dominic, S.C.L. 
Director, Graduate Division in Education 


Saint Ma 
Xavier, 


The word “attitude,” originally applied to bodily 
poses, especially in statuary or painting, gradually 
acquired its current meaning of “attitude of mind,” 
an habitual mode of regarding anything. It is par- 
ticularly applicable to emotional states or to readi- 
ness for some form of thought or activity. Thus one 
has an attitude of respect for authority, of charity 
in judgment, of appreciation for music. For a re- 
ligious, what attitude is fitting toward study, es- 
pecially the study of secular arts and sciences? 
Nonchalant? Eagerly ambitious? Aloof? Or some 
happy combination of spiritually motivated and 
intellectually sound feelings and reactions? 

Since it is assumed that no religious drops her 
study of spirituality at the adolescent stage, this 
paper will omit attitudes toward the study of spir- 
itual matters and consider only possible attitudes 
toward intellectual growth and professional progress 
in more external areas. 


Suppose there are three religious, about equal 
in mentality and in personal qualifications for pro- 
fessional work. They are all studying in preparation 
for future positions in the institutions conducted by 
their communities. Sister A is enrolled for a degree 
in biology. She likes the subject, but she sees no 
reason for doing more than enough to “get by” to 
secure the state-required degree. She won’t need 
all that “stuff” to teach her classes. The work is 
not too difficult by her standards, and hence she 
frequently uses part of her study time for extra spir- 
itual reading, especially from the latest, cellophane- 
covered publications. 


Sister B, assigned to the same work, wants to 
master her subject thoroughly and leaves nothing 
undone in reaching her goal; in fact, she often 
neglects her spiritual exercises in order to do addi- 
tional work in the laboratory. At best she is over- 
eager; at worst she holds the erroneous idea that 
the community owes her an education. If so, her 
pride to do well drives her to extreme efforts to 
prove that she is able to measure up to the oppor- 
tunities to which she feels entitled — perhaps has 
even requested. 


Sister C neglects neither her spiritual reading 
nor her biology, but she can on occasion pose an 
attitude of martyred resignation to secular study 
and piously give the impression that her heart is 
detached; far be it from her to be ambitious for 
worldly success. Her expressions and gestures even 
include something of the older physical connotation 
of the word “attitude.” Though Sister C is a cheer- 
ful, cooperative and prayerful religious, she seems to 
feel it her obligation to build up a defense against 
any enthusiasm for her studies. 


In varying degrees these three Sisters lack bal- 
ance in their scale of values. Sisters A and B are 
simply following their own will and judgment. 
Whether the pendulum swings too far to this or 
that side is in accordance with the individual’s likes 
and dislikes, but it is not an evidence of the “rea- 
sonable service” a religious owes in her state of life. 


College 


ansas 


Sister C has made an effort to be honest in her use 
of time, but her attitude toward study is reminiscent 
of that found in those pious anecdotes in some of 
the older lives of the saints, which depict sanctity 
under an unrealistic halo of otherworldliness, neither 
natural nor genuinely superatural. 


Sisters A and B definitely need to change their 
habits in regard to study. There is no virtue in 
neglecting assigned duties of any nature, and cer- 
tainly none in omitting one’s prayers. Discussion 
would be superfiuous. Sister C, on the other hand, 
has a different problem. 


A real or simulated pious aloofness toward 
knowledge, like that of Sister C, seems to have 
eutrenched itself in the thought patterns of many 
religious. There is reason to believe that it is a 
rather common attitude, far more prevalent than 
ambition to excel in secular pursuits without spir- 
itual motivation. 


In a meditation book, widely used in ametins* 


communities, there are passages which strongly 
bolster the concept that secular study is scarcely a 
virtuous occupation, and that attention given to 
learning hints of laxity in the pursuit of religious 
perfection. An example will illustrate. In Point I 
of the Meditation, “Jesus Foretells His Passion,’ 
the author presents the topic. “He began to shew 
to His disciples that He must go to Jerusalem and 
suffer many things from the ancients and scribes 
and chief priests, and be put to death, and the third 
day rise again.” To this St. Peter vigorously objects 
and draws upon himself the rebuke of Our Lord, 
“Go behind Me, Satan; thou art a scandal unto Me, 
because thou savorest not the things that are of God, 
but the things that are of men.” 


In the Application following this point, an anal- 
ogy is drawn which might well create an uneasy 
attitude toward study: 

APPLICATION. May not this last reproach (thou 
savorest not the things that are of God, but the 
things that are of men) be addressed somewhat to 
you? Do you not show more taste for the study of 
sciences, for secular reading, for all that can increase 
your reputation and your bodily welfare, than for the 
study of sanctity, for spiritual reading, for the prac- 
tice of humility, mortification, and piety ?3 

A fervent young religious, concluding that study is 
a means to “increase your reputation,” might con- 
centrate her mental prayer on the thought that 
academic or professional pursuits are ipso facto 
“things of men” and that even when directed by 
obedience must somehow be regarded with mistrust. 

The English translation of the meditation book 
appeared in 1875, but initial letters of approbation 
show that the author wrote it, in Europe, about 
1859. These facts are significant. 

What did the possession of an education, of 
secular knowledge, mean in mid-nineteenth century 


1. Rev. Brano Vercruysse, S.J. NEW PRACTICAL MEDITATIONS. 


Trans. and published with the approbation and under the direction of the 


author. 2 vols. (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1875). 
2. Ibid., Il, 185. 
3. Ibid., Il, 185-186. 
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Europe? To what extent was it a dangerous occasion 
of pride for a religious? Some answer to this ques- 
tion may be gained from the accounts related in our 
own day by travelers returning from Europe. Atti- 
tudes are still prevalent that show how an education 
raised an individual above her companions, made 
her an object of respect above that granted the un- 
educated person. For example, only a few years 
ago an American religious went to Italy to supple- 
ment her study of art. Her professor was deeply 
pained when she gave her name as Suore Theresa. 
In fact, he acknowledged the first introduction with 
a most respectful Reverendissima Madre. To Sis- 
ter’s insistent remonstrance that she was not Madrc 
but just Suor(e) he refused to yield and reluc- 
tantly compromised by henceforth addressing her 
as “Seester.” In his mind a Suor(e) was a nobody, 
an ignorant peasant. 


The European author of the meditation book 
undoubtedly recognized the pride and prestige so 
unduly attached to the accident of education in his 
environment. Naturally he lamented this tendency 
and worked against it. But he over-played his point. 
The modification which indicates that the study of 
secular science blinds the student to the ‘things of 
God” when it is motivated by a desire for an increase 
in reputation and bodily welfare occupies such a 
subordinate position that it is lost in the warning 
against study and secular reading. 


Additional insight into the attitude of Sister C 
may be gained from the following quctation. It 
shows the deep roots which produced hesitancy 
against stimulating, even permitting, intellectual 
and scientific progress. The quotation is taken from 
a book by the saintly Hungarian bishop, Ottokar 
Prohaszka, recently translated into English.‘ Bishop 
Prohaszka himself had such varied interests that he 
could appreciate how much the world needs saints 
who are scholars and scholars who are saints. He 
was a student of theology and philosophy, and he 
also devoted himself intensively to physics, mathe- 
matics and literature, thus integrating spiritual 
with secular science. He writes: 

. . - Our forefathers profoundly distrusted the 
spirit of progress, which to them savoured of the 
rebelliousness of Prometheus. We have outgrown 
this attitude; to us, each stage of progress yields a 
deeper understanding of the Divine idea, and is per- 
fectly reconcilable with love and faith. In earlier 
ages, men were too narrow fully to appreciate the 
greatness and power of human reason, and easily 
tended to view its development as involving the idea 
of unbridled freedom. We know better. We want to 
free ourselves but only from subjection to ignorance 
and wretchedness, not from Thee, O God!5 

The quotation shows awareness of the fear of any 
knowledge beyond the ordinary, which disturbed 
many persons in earlier times. The last sentence, 
however, points to a modern harmonization, wherein 
spirituality and secular mental activity blend for 
the honor and glory of God, without thought of 
human vanity. 


Such a blend might characterize a fourth re- 
ligious, Sister D. Sister D lives a religious life of 


4. Rt. Rev. Ottaker Prohaszka. MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS. 


Trans. from the Hungarian by M. de Pal. (Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1953). 
5. Ibid., p. 52. 


close union with God and lovable charity toward 
others. She is faithful to her vows and her rules 
and ambitious only to give greater love and service 
to God and to neighbor. Among the means by which 
she strives for perfection she includes study. Sister 
D takes a realistic attitude toward the intellectual 
life. The mind, given by God to man, and raising 
him above the level of the brute, is an instrument 
for His glory. Hence, to the honor she can give to 
God through prayer and the spiritual life, Sister D, 
in proportion to her talents, adds that of a mind 
striving for an increase in the knowledge of all that 
is true, good and beautiful. 


As a watch is valuable in proportion to the ac- 
curacy of its time-keeping, and a train in its ability 
to transport persons and goods with speed and 
safety, so man can become more pleasing to God 
when his mind strives for greater knowledge of 
Him, His creation, and the works of His creatures 
in this creation. This search for knowledge, prop- 
erly motivated, can lead to greater love of the Giver 
of all good gifts. As the prayer of the angelic mind 
is the Gloria or the Sanctus, so the developed human 
mind is brought to a higher level of praise for the 
Author of knowledge. 


In this, Sister D’s attitude resembles that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas held no prejudices 
against the pursuit of truth and the intelligent use 
of man’s God-given faculties. A prayer which he 
composed and frequently recited reads: 


O ineffable Creator . . . Fountain and Source of 
light and wisdom, deign to shed a ray of Thy bright- 
ness upon the darkness of my intellect, taking from 
me that twofold darkness, sin and ignorance, in which 
I was born... Grant me a keen intellect, a strong 
memory, method and facility in learning, subtlety in 
interpreting and elegance of speech; enlighten the 
beginning, direct the progress, perfect the issue... . 


In this prayer St. Thomas has left us an orientation 
to correct attitudes toward both spiritual and in- 
tellectual development — toward the removal of the 
twofold darkness of sin and ignorance left in human 
nature by the fall of Adam and Eve. 


On the other hand, Sister D appreciates the more 
utilitarian aspect of securing knowledge for use in 
her work. Study and direct experiences preparing 
her for the tasks to which obedience has assigned 
her are approached with a balanced judgment and 
practical good will. She is an example of the type 
of Sister formation by which American communities 
might foster sensible spiritual, intellectual and pro- 
fessional attitudes. 


Such community programs of formation rightly 
stress the knowledge and application of religious 
truths and the cultivation of virtue. This is the end 
of the novitiate in all religious communities and 
aims at the removal of the darkness of sin and at 
detachment from the “things of men.” It is without 
doubt the most important phase of Sister formation. 
But it is not the only one. There is place, too, for 
the removal of the darkness of ignorance. American 
communities today are implementing the concept 
that spiritual, intellectual and professional educa- 
tion are all important, not equally so, but in balanced 
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patterns. The timing of the emphasis is a practical 
problem, but their eventual integration is recognized 
as essential. 


The gentle and practical St. Vincent of Paul 
shows his appreciation for a preparation fitted to 
the needs of the service to be rendered in an appeal- 
ing human-interest story. In his own words he tells 
us of the first postulant who joined the Daughters 
of Charity: 


Margaret Naseau, of Suresnes, was the first Sis- 
ter who had the happiness to point out the road to 
others, both as regards teaching young girls, and 
nursing the sick poor, although she had scarcely any 
other master or mistress save God. She was only a 
poor, unlettered girl who minded cows. Urged by a 
powerful inspiration from on high, the idea occurred 
to her to teach children, and accordingly she bought 
an alphabet, but, as she could not go to school to 
learn, she went and asked the parish priest or the 
curate to tell her what were the first four letters. 
On another occasion, she asked what were the next 
four, and so on.. .6 


In this way, the young shepherdess, by dint of de- 


6. Pierre Coste, C.M. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SAINT VIN- 
CENT DE PAUL. Trans. from the French by Joseph Leonard, C.M. 
(Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952), III, 223-224. 


termination, succeeded in acquiring some book 
learning and, as soon as she knew how to read, she 
thought of opening a school. Before deciding, she 
sought the advice of St. Vincent, telling him how 
she had educated herself. He agreed with her plans 
and advised her to begin. She would have obediently 
followed any advice he gave her, as in fact she did 
when she came to Paris and entered upon the work 


of nursing the sick poor, instead of teaching young 
girls. 


Margaret began to teach in the villages. To those 
who could not come by day she devoted her nights. 
St. Vincent, in his account, continues, “‘And all that, 
without any motive of vanity or self-interest, for her 
sole design was the glory of God.’”? Thus St. Vincent 
approved ambition for learning when directed solely 
toward the glory of God and the service of others. 
The modern American religious studies in very dif- 
ferent circumstances and on quite different levels 
than Margaret Naseau, but certainly in a manner 
relatively no more difficult or trying. May she pre- 
serve the simplicity and purity of intention of the 
little French shepherdess. 


7. Ibid., 224, 





SISTER FORMATION IN THE AGE OF THE LAITY 


The Summer, 1956 issue of Apostolic Perspec- 
tives —a magazine which we recommend to our 
readers! — is devoted largely to a series of high- 
level discussions on secular institutes, or the life of 
total dedication in the world, and on various forms 
of the lay apostolate. The life of total dedication in 
a secular institute and that of the lay apostle are by 
no-means the same, as Father Putz points out in one 
of the reviews. There is a sense, however, in which 
Wwe may consider them together — namely, that of 
how they are looked upon and discussed by Sisters. 


In an era of vocation shortage, how are we to 
regard all the literature which assures us that this 
is the age of the laity? Much as we are tempted to 
respond with enthusiasm to the writings on total 
dedication in the world, what are we to say to the 
girl who remarks to us, “I don’t know whether I 
would do more good as a Sister or as a lay apostle. 
And what do you think of the secular institutes, 
Sister?” The questioner is in need of some theologi- 
cal precisions, surely, but it is more important here 
to consider the spirit in which we approach such 
queries. 


One feels sometimes that these new forms of the 
state of perfection or of the apostolate are consid- 
ered as a threat to religious life as we know it. They 
are not, of course. They signify the breathing of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, and a new and vital re- 
sponse to new needs. Nothing but a revitalization 
and flowering of the Christian spirit can come from 
them, and in a Christian society imbued with such a 
spirit more souls than ever will hear and respond to 
the life of total dedication in religious Orders. It 

1. Quarterly, “devoted to the apostolate of the Church.” Subscription 


price, $2.00 per year. Address, Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., Box 181, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 


would be unfortunate in the extreme if young girls 
should catch in our attitude any smallness, lack of 
vision, or even lack of interest in these great move- 
ments in the Church of our day. There is room for 
all the Orders and movements within the Church, 
and we need to cultivate the large view in which the 
growth of the Mystical Body is the supreme goal by 
comparison with which all others become minor. 


There is a sense, however, in which the new 
institutes and new apostolates should indeed chal- 


lenge us, and this sense is of immediate concern to 
the Bulletin. 


We may think of the life of the members of 
the secular institutes as it is described by Father 
Stephen Hartdegen, O.F.M.? They practice poverty, 
chastity and obedience, confirmed by vows, oaths or 
consecrations which are permanent and indissoluble. 
The members are under the rule of superiors. Mem- 
bers exercise some kind of apostolic and religious 
activity, while retaining their social state in the 
world and even their secular professions. They wear 
secular garb and participate in and even cultivate 
social relations. The members are bound to exercises 
of piety which often include, in addition to Mass, 
Holy Communion and rosary, meditation, spiritual 
reading, an Office and periodic retreats. 


Now those of us who do many of these same 
things in an atmosphere where there are at our 
disposal all that many centuries of the Church's 
wisdom can suggest by way of helps, and who have 
been reared, often, on an exhortatory diet warning 
us against just the “worldly” circumstances within 


a 2. “Total Dedication in the World,” Apostolic Perspectives, Summer, 
1 Lb 
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which those dedicated souls are called to follow this 
new way of perfection, are perhaps better equipped 
than most to estimate the hazards and hardships of 
this way of life. In all fairness it must be said that 
we are better equipped than most also to realize 
what the grace of God can render one able to do, and 
to appreciate what it means to have the infallible 
blessing of the Church on this new state of perfec- 
tion as one genuinely apt to lead souls to sanctity. 
Nevertheless, we must realize that it would be 
tempting God to send men or women out to live this 
life without a long and careful formation, spiritual 
and inteilectual. 


In all probability, the first members of these new 
Institutes will tend to be drawn from a Catholic 
iutellectual and spiritual elite, already formed, in 
part at least, by Catholic Action of the more heroic 
kinds, and by much spiritual reading and competent 
spiritual direction. The literature of these move- 
ments shows this. In addition, as with many new 
movements, it is the daring, the generous, the im- 
aginative, the leader types who are frequently at- 
tracted. Every established community has its quota 


4—of “odd” applicants who are soon weeded out; one 


might surmise that the secular institutes will receive 
more than their share of such postulants and that 
they will learn to discern true vocations from false, 
just as the older groups have done. Nevertheless, 
there will perhaps be a tendency for these institutes 
to be stronger in their extremes than in their middle 
group of substantial “followers.” And yet it would 
be necessary, if the institutes are to grow and 
prosper, that they attract good followers as well 
us leaders. 


Not only would it be unfortunate for the new 
institutes if they did not attract a cross-section of 
those who aspire to a life of perfection; it would be 
disastrous for the religious Orders, and particularly 
for the Sisters, if the impression would become 
current that if one is intelligent, courageous, imag- 
inative, a leader (in other words, “interesting” as 
far as the young are concerned), it is well to become 
a lay apostle, or a member of a secular institute. 


Social psychology tells us that a stereotype is 
hard to eradicate. It is not inconceivable that a 
stereotype may become fixed in the minds of our 
high school, and particularly of our college youth, 
of the Sister as a good soul — somewhat backward 
and dreary — not too well-educated, not too intelli- 
gent, and (unforgivable sin) not too interesting. 


One may wonder if something like this may not 
happen if the secular institutes and the lay aposto- 
late, because of their small size and comparative 
poverty, and because of their limited formation fa- 
cilities, should continue to recruit from the already 
formed and well-educated. In that case, with present 
standards of Sister formation (saving many and 
notable exceptions, fortunately on the increase), it 
is not that the secular institutes and the lay apos- 
tolate would be a threat to us. We would be a threat 
to ourselves. 


There is no doubt about it. This is the age of 
the laity and of the lay apostle. This is the age 


which has seen the birth, and which may see the 
tremendous expansion of, the secular institutes. 
But super-apostles will be needed to train the 
lay apostles, and it will always be necessary 
for those who seek perfection in the world to 
have before and with them the picture and the 
help of those who seek it in the cloister or in the 
mission convent. The various states and apostclates 
need and complement one another, and can all grow 
like the proverbial fingers of one hand. They must 
grow in a climate of understanding, in which re- 
ligious priesthood, secular priesthood, state of per- 
fection, lay apostolate, contemplative life, active life, 
religious life, secular institutes are all seen as special 
vocations, not necessarily attracting the more gifted, 
the more generous, or the more interesting, but as 
witnessing the variety in the dealings of the Holy 
Spirit with each soul and the number of different 
things to be done in the Church. Some religious 
communities already have various branches which 
provide almost the entire gamut of opportunities 
for self-sanctification and the apostolate, from pure 
contemplation to life among people of the world. 
The appreciation and mutual regard which exists 
among the several branches of such communities is 
surely a model and example of the spirit in which 
distinct types of profession of the states of perfec- 
tion should look upon one another. 


The young student who has just had his first 
heady taste of the literature of Catholic Action or 
his first encounter with members of the exciting 
new states, may with sophomoric wisdom utter a 
prophecy — as some of them have — that the secular 
institutes will soon replace the religious Orders. Let 
us at least avoid such jejune reactions and small- 
souled fears. There was surely never a time in the 
history of the Church when the Sisterhoods faced 
a future so full of bright challenge and new hope for 
a great extension of the works of mercy. Whether 
we look at education, in its old forms or in the new 
forms crying to be taken up, or at the hospital apos- 
tolate old and new, or the vast field of social work, 
Sisters are wanted everywhere and needed every- 
where. No matter how great the expansion of the 
secular institutes and the lay apostolate, Sisters will 
still be wanted and needed. In fact, it is they who 
can give the greatest impetus to these very works. 


But if this picture of Sisters as giving training 
and inspiration to the apostles among the laity, and 
of all the states of perfection as growing together, 
is indeed to be realized, then it will be increasingly 
necessary for the Sisters’ formation program to be 
such as will equip them to give this training and this 
inspiration. More and more, priest observers are 
calling Sister Formation “the most significant move- 
ment in Catholic education,” as Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt and Father John J. Flanagan did re- 
cently ; or they are presenting it as a strong defence 
against worldliness and religious decline, as did 
Father Bruno Hagspiel in a recent article in Sponsa 
Regis. Sister Formation, in-service and pre-service, 
will only deserve this praise if every member of our 
Sisterhoods, according to her position and ability, 
becomes convinced of the need of sacrificing for it. 
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A READING PROGRAM FOR JUNIORATES 


Developing lifelong and constructive reading 
habits in the young Sister should be one of the aims 
of the juniorate, that period of studies after the 
novitiate, recommended by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Religious, for continued intellectual and 
spiritual formation. Such a view was brought out 
frequently and emphatically during the Everett Cur- 
riculum Workshop, and it was observed that all — 
including the primary teacher and the professional 
nurse — need to be nourished continually by intel- 
lectual food so that the mind does not become stulti- 
fied or remain fixed at a childish level, and so that 
the Sister may be able to converse and think as a 
professional person and as a serious adult. 


Systematic weekly practice of good reading was 
further suggested at the Workshop as definite train- 
ing for Sisters in the juniorate. This reading should 
surely extend to a journal of opinion, such as 
America or Commonweal; a news journal, to be 
skimmed selectively; and a literary journal, to as- 
sure contact with good writing and with applied 
criticism in communication and the arts. 


If such methodic training is to be introduced, it 
would be ideal if each Sister could have her personal 
copy of the desired reading material. It would be 
not only ideal, but perhaps the one indispensable 
condition by which in her crowded day she can learn 
to fit such reading into her program at all. The ‘‘odd 
moments” of her day are spent waiting in the com- 
munity car, or for her turn for “conference,” or as 
Sister-companion in the dentist’s office, or on call 
near the doorbell. Unless she has something she can 
“take along,” the slack intervals will be lost to good 
reading and to the cultivation of the ingenious and 
profitable use of free time as a deliberately fostered 
practice. 


“Pocket Copies” ? 


But the new juniorates, most of them small and 
struggling and variously handicapped, find it a drain 
on resources even to supply a library copy of maga- 
zines in any number, despite the importance of the 
“pocket copy,” if reading habits are to flourish. Yet 
if Sisters cannot read in the juniorate, cannot read 
something readily at hand among their belongings, 
they will scarcely ever develop a taste for reading at 
all, in an age when such a taste is fast disappearing 
among the masses. Would it not therefore be a 
fruitful field for Catholic philanthropy, on either a 
large or a small scale, to furnish members of the 
rapidly-spreading juniorates with individual sub- 
scriptions to high-class Catholic and secular maga- 
zines? In fact, if some outstanding journals realized 
that there was a chance to put their product first 
into the habit-forming program of future teachers, 
they might well supply many journals free of charge. 


The Bulletin is ready to supply addresses to help 
promote this type of project in juniorate training 
programs and invites your inquiries. 


National SFC Meeting 
Set for Easter Week 


Objectives of Sister Formation programs in the 
light of the Sister’s role in preparing youth for the 
lay apostolate will be the theme of the third national 
meeting of the Sister Formation conference, April 
24, at 3 p.m., in Milwaukee, during the convention 
of the National Catholic Educational association. 
Speakers representing Catholic Action are Rev. 
Joseph Haley, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, 
and Rev. James J. McQuade, S.J., national executive 
director of the Sodality of Our Lady, St. Louis, Mo. 
Attention will be given to the need for equipping 
Sisters to train youth for active membership in the 
lay apostolate. Understandings and skills proper to 
lay leadership will be examined for their relevance 
to the education of Sisters. 


The meeting will be open only to official delegates 
of the Sister Formation conferences. According to 
Conference statutes, eligible participants from each 
religious community are the major superior, a mis- 


tress of postulants, novices or junior Sisters, and a—215— 


directress of studies. In addition, each four-year 
Catholic women’s college conducted by Sisters may 
send one delegate. 


A general business meeting will precede the pro- 
gram, to be devoted to reports and procedures for 
the election of officers, to conform to the require- 
ments for the status of “Section,” recently accorded 
to the Conference in the College and University 
department, NCEA. 


SFC Given Section Status 


The Sister Formation Conference was accorded 
the status of “‘Section” in the College and University 
department by action of the executive boards of the 
Department and of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional association at their recent business meetings. 


Previously the Conference functioned under di- 
rection of a Sister Formation committee appointed 
by the College and University department for a 
five-year provisional period. As a Section, the Con- 
ference will be responsible for the election of its 
own officers according to a plan to be decided on at 
the business meeting of Sisters during the national 
NCEA convention. 


SFC Proceedings II Announced 


The second volume of proceedings of the Sister 
Formation Conferences, covering regional confer- 
ences and discussion materials for 1955-56, will be 
ready by April 5, according to Rev. Edwin A. Quain, 
S.J., director of Fordham University Press, which 
is publishing the Sister Formation series. Title of 
the book is Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in 
the Formation of Sisters. Foreword is by His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal] Spellman, archbishop of 
New York. 
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“Guiding Principles” — Pius XII 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, cordially acknowl- 
edged receipt of a copy of the Mind of the Church in 
the Formation of Sisters, calling it a work “which 
gives special emphasis to the guiding principles laid 
down by the Holy See on this important topic.”’ The 
following letter was addressed to the director of the 
Fordham University press: 


SEGRETARIA DI STATO 
DI SUA SANTITA 


Vatican City, Oct. 10, 1956 
Dear Father Quain: 


I have the honored duty to inform you that the 
Holy Father has received the volume entitled “The 
Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters,” 
comprising selections from addresses given during 
the six regional conferences and the first national 
meeting of the Sister-Formation Conference, 1954- 
1955, which you forwarded for His acceptance. .. . 


The devoted filial sentiments expressed by this 
deferential gesture, in submitting to Him a work 
which gives special emphasis to the guiding prin- 
ciples laid down by the Holy See respecting this 
important topic, were much appreciated by His 
Holiness, Who bids me convey to you, in token of 
His benevolent regard and as a pledge of copious 
heavenly favors, His paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


With sentiments of esteem and religious devotion, 
I remain, 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 
(Signed) O. Dell’ Acqua 
Substitute 


The Rev. Edwin A. Quain, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York City, New York 


“Apostolate” Theme of Institute 


“The Apostolate of Teaching” will be the subject 
of four lectures by Sister Mary Emil, I1.H.M., na- 
tional SFC chairman, during the Institute of Spir- 
ituality to be held at the University of Notre Dame, 
Aug. 7-13. The annual institute is open to Sister 
superiors and novice mistresses, and is attended by 
religious from throughout the United States and 
Canada. The general theme of the 1957 Institute is 
the apostolate. Aspects of the topic to be treated 
are the theology of the apostolate, sanctification 
through the apostolate, recent decrees of the Holy 
See on the apostolate, and specific apostolic works. 


Fellowship to SLU Student 
For Study of Religious Nurse 


A United States Public Health Service Fellow- 
ship of $1200 has been granted for research on “The 
Changing Role of the Religious Engaged in Pro- 
fessional Nursing” through the National Institute 
of Health. Recipient of the fellowship is Sister M. 
Susanna Wilson, S.M., of Burlingame, Calif., who is 
studying for the Doctor of Philosophy degree in the 
department of sociology, St. Louis university. 





NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


The Eastern region held its conference of major 
superiors, novice and postulant mistresses and direc- 
tresses of study, at the College of St. Rose, Albany, 

Jan. 30- Feb. 1, and was attended by 

EAST 85 per cent of the communities in the 
region. Delegates were welcomed to 
Albany by His Excellency, Most Rev. William A. 
Scully, who opened the conference by reading a 
cablegram of greetings and benediction from His 
Holiness, Pius XII. 


In evaluating the Everett Report, the main sub- 
ject of the discussion, Bishop Scully observed that 
the study had “evoked considerable interest on all 
sides, and merited the highest praise.” 


Msgr. John J. Voight, secretary of education to 
His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, referred to the 
Report as a “monumental and most significant un- 
dertaking.”” Rev. Edmond Benard, of the Catholic 
University of America, characterized its recommen- 
dations as “conservative and courageous.” 


Rev. Thurston Davis, editor of America, said 
that Sister Formation represented ‘‘a group which 
all engaged in Catholic education are going to have 
greater and greater reason to be proud of.” Msgr. 
Voight added that “the issues being investigated by 
the Sister Formation conference are the really vital 
ones in Catholic education.” 


Bishop Scully pledged support of the Sister For- 
mation program by advising that young Sisters 
finish their classwork before entering upon their 
first teaching assignments. Rev. Theodore Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., president of the University of Notre 
Dame, emphasized the importance of the teaching 
Sisterhoods in Catholic education in the country. 


Mother Helen Patricia, C.S.J., provincial supe- 
rior of the Sisters of St. Joseph, who welcomed the 
participants to the College of St. Rose, observed that 
“conferences such as this bring good to the Church.” 
Sister Hildegarde Marie, S.C., president of the Col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J., read a paper 
prepared for the Northwest SF conference by Most 
Rev. Thomas F. Gill. The Bishop stressed the skilled 
and specialized knowledge of human behavior to be 
expected of the Sister teacher, nurse or social worker 
in the era ahead. Sisters will be expected to develop 
emotional maturity of an unusual kind, he said. 


Regional officers for the Eastern states elected 
for the 1957-58 SF conferences were chairman, 
Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., president emeritus 
of Dunbarton college, Washington, D. C.; vice 
chairman, Sister Catherine de Ricci, directress of 
studies, College of St. Rose; and secretary, Sister 
Hilda, D.C., president, Mt. St. Joseph’s college, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


Chairmen for the discussion meetings were 
Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C.; Mother M. Gerald- 
ine, O.P., superior general, Blauvelt, N. Y.; Mother 
M. Augustilde, S.S.C., provincial superior, Mend- 
ham, N. J.; Mother St. John O’Brien, O.S.U., Ur- 
suline novitiate, Beacon, N. Y.; Sister M. Ignatius, 
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C.S8.J., president, Brentwood college, Brentwood, 
L. I.; and Sister Catherine Marie, S.C., president, 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 


According to present plans next year’s confer- 
ence will be held at the College of Mt. St. Vincent. 


“The record of the past two or three years of the 
Sister Formation Conferences must be very hearten- 
ing to those who have the advancement of Christian 
education at heart and who are zealous for the per- 

fection of the religious life of 

NORTHWEST _ our teaching Sisters.” In these 
words Most Rev. Thomas A. 
Connolly, archbishop of Seattle, addressed the open- 
ing session of the third annual Sister Formation 
conference, northwest region. His Excellency char- 
acterized the work of the conferences as being the 
most important development in the field of Catholic 
education at the present time. “Its importance,” 
continued Archbishop Connolly, “can be amply 
pointed to in the words of Our Holy Father, Pius 
XII, just a few years ago: ‘The first consequence 
for you of the deepening of your faith will naturally 
be a more elevated notion of your educational mis- 
sion and a greater professional consciousness. We 
mean a more ardent will to achieve the greatest 
possible competency in your own field or in anything 
pertaining to either theory or practice.’ ” 


The program of intellectual and professional for- 
mation of Sisters which is being developed through 
the Sister Formation conferences was described by 
His Excellency as a worthy supplement and comple- 
ment on the American scene to the program of spir- 
itual formation legislated by canon law and the rules 
of religious congregations. Although such a pro- 
gram is of value to all who are concerned with the 
education of Sisters, the Archbishop expressed the 
belief that it would prove of greatest assistance to 
major superiors, since “No one better than the 
major superiors can realize the painful effects of 
formation that is one-sided, incomplete, or lacking 
in integration.” 


Most Rev. Thomas E. Gill, auxiliary bishop of 
Seattle, in the opening day panel called attention to 
the impact of social trends on the apostolic work of 
Sisters and the kind of preparation they will need. 
He commended the Everett Report for considering 
the demands to be put on the Sister by technological 
developments and resulting social changes and by 
newer emphases and movements within the Church. 


“Current trends,” said Bishop Gill, “are suffi- 
cient in number and scope to confirm the observation 
that we are indeed involved in a gigantic social flux 
which is inexorably bending the course of civiliza- 
tion into new valleys of human work, life and ex- 
perience. Your association and your leaders are 
eminently right, then, in their implicit premise for 
these sessions and discussions; it would be tanta- 
mount to indifference not to examine and prepare 
for the specific demands of that future upon our own 
personal, professional apostolate.” 


Among the challenging social trends, the first 
is an intensified interest in human behavior, the 


speaker continued. “‘We who are heirs to the classi- 
cal school of philosophy and psychology may not 
discharge our responsibility by standing aside and 
letting misguided efforts arising from false premises 
collapse. Nor may we be satisfied with a skeletal 
knowledge of the principles of philosophy. The needs 
of the present time will demand the development of 
that knowledge to the point of integration with and 
even elaboration of all empirically validated sciences 
for the deeper understanding of man and the effec- 
tual assistance of his pursuit of happiness.” Even 
apart from the demands on the Sister in higher 
education to carry on original research leading to 
such integration, “there is a right to expect a skilled 
and somewhat specialized knowledge of human 
behavior of the Sister nurse, teacher, settlement 
worker, child welfare caseworker, recreation direc- 
tor or family counselor.” 


A second social trend the Bishop noted is the 
growing appreciation of the world community. “It 
summarizes the awakening all over the globe to the 
interdependence of people of all nations, races, cul- 
tures and conditions, for the achievement of their 
own and humanity’s goals. . . 
tainly, which fits in with a faith whose very title 
distinguishes it as universal.” Successful apostolic 
work “presupposes an intelligent understanding and 
increasingly more skillful grasp of the basic prin- 
ciples of social organization and function, a real 
mastery of the phenomena of group interaction and 
a practical ability to impart the science and art of 
living with others.” 


Lastly, the Bishop discussed the “subtle but 
fearsome movement towards a weakening of family 
life.” The religious will find frequent calls on her 
capacity to prepare her charges for good family 
living. 


Bishop Gill reminded the audience that we some- 
times take comfort from such proverbs as “God 
weighs our works: He does not count them.” While 
this is true, “‘God’s system of weights and measures 
is both fine and exact. It includes the assessment of 
our responsibility for foresight and preparedness 
— qualities of the supernatural virtue of prudence.” 


Rev. Francis Wood, S.J., commented on the in- 
fluence of technological change on Sister education. 
Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., spoke of educational 
trends and noted that “moral theology holds that 
the professional person is responsible for the errors 
he makes if these are due to culpable negligence in 
preparing for the duties of the profession of his 
choice.” He also said that the profession of teach- 
ing “‘requires wide and leisurely reading, systematic 
training of the powers of discrimination and a re- 
fined taste.” 


Conference participants took the view that the 
Everett curriculum patterns were a sound approach 
to undergraduate preparation of Sisters, particu- 
larly in the stress on liberal disciplines as a basis 
for professional work, attention to new develop- 
ments, and integration of spiritual and intellectual 
elements in Sister formation. The Everett Report 
was approved by unanimous vote. It was recom- 
mended that colleges and universities seriously con- 


It is a trend, cer-—2]7— 
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sider the Everett curriculum patterns in setting up 
programs for Sister education. A vote of thanks 
was accorded those institutions that have taken 
special leadership in the higher education of Sisters. 


The Everett curriculum, the central topic of 
discussion at the conference, has been put into oper- 
ation at Providence Demonstration center, of Seattle 
university. The Center was established through the 
cooperative efforts of Very Rev. A. A. Lemieux, S.J., 
president of the University, Rev. John Fitterer, S.J., 
dean, and the Sisters of Charity of Providence of 
Mt. St. Vincent, Seattle; Father Fitterer, represent- 
ing the University president at the conference, said 
that “Seattle university and its administration are 
proud to be in some small way associated with this 
movement.” 


Leaders of the panel on mental prayer were 
Very Rev. John R. Sullivan, S8.S., Very Rev. William 
Morris, S.S., and Rev. John Thirkel, S.S., all of St. 
Edward’s seminary. 


Mother M. Philothea, F.C.S.P., provincial supe- 
rior, Seattle, was elected regional chairman to suc- 


—218—ceed Sister Judith, F.C.S.P. 


Other new officers for the northwest SFC are 
vice-chairman, Sister Marietta, S.N.J.M., College of 
Holy Names, Spokane, Wash.; and secretary, Sister 
Alberta, O.8.B., Mt. Angel, Ore. 


Meeting jointly with the Sister Formation con- 
ference, the Northwest Conference of Higher Superi- 
ors elected permanent officers as follows: chairman, 
Mother Mary Mark, S.N.J.M., Marylhurst, Ore.; 
vice-chairman, Mother M. Colette, Beaverton, Ore.: 
and secretary, Mother Mary Francis, O.P., Edmonds, 
Wash. 





Sister Maria, F.C.S.P., reported at the North- 
west Conference on results of an opinionaire to 
postulants and novices on the study of metaphysics 
during the first year of religious training. The two 
groups responding had begun the course in either 
the first or second semester after entrance. Object 
of the survey of opinions was to determine, first, if 
the subject seemed too difficult for young women 
beginning college work; and second, if the course 
affected the students in their attitudes and adjust- 
ment in religious life. Individualized rather than 
tabular responses were given. The comments re- 
flected a high degree of interest and comprehension 
and considerable grasp of the relation of the study 
to the spiritual life. 


Sister Maria expressed the view that the experi- 
mental offering of metaphysics in the postulancy 
had been entirely justified by the results obtained 
in the two-year period. Sister Julian of Providence, 
mistress of novices, and Sister Ignatia Maria, postu- 
lant mistress, corroborated this opinion from the 
viewpoint of those engaged in spiritual formation. 


The course was presented not as formal orienta- 
tion but “as of value in its own right,” according to 
Sister Maria, who is a novitiate assistant in the 
teaching of the Everett curriculum at the Providence 
Demonstration Center. 


An organization of community administrators 
and elementary school faculty is in its experimental 
state in the schools of the Sisters of the Humility 
of Mary, Ottumwa, Iowa. Designed to facilitate 

in-service growth, the organiza- 

MIDWEST _ tional setup aims at unification 
of community educational policies, 
professional development, and promotion of commu- 
nity spirit through concerted action. Functioning 
under the general superior, the framework of the 
organization consists of a Central Committee, with 
ex-officio, appointed, and elected members; school 
staffs; and temporary committees. Criteria for 
membership in the latter are classified under edu- 
cational background; ability to work with people; 
professional growth, indicated by enthusiasm, will- 
ingness to give time, and to rise above personal 
criticism; ability to guide without dominating; and 
experience, or distribution of age levels. Member- 
ship in temporary committees is for two years, with 
rotational replacements. 


Among the problems to be considered in com- 
mittees and staff meetings are philosophy and ob- 
jectives, group processes in school faculty meetings, 
means for providing additional professional reading 
matter, and study of textbook selection. 


Inter-staff meetings are held at several central 
points during the year, with schools grouped geo- 
graphically. Guidance is given by the Central 
Committee, supplemented by other resource persons. 





Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., SFC national chair- 
man, took part in the twelfth national Conference 
on Higher Education, which met in Chicago March 
3-6, to discuss topics on the theme of “Higher Edu- 
cation: A Bold New Look at the Not-too-distant 
Future.” Sister served as recorder for a group 
studying necessary changes in the preparation of 
elementary and secondary schoo] teachers, as such 
changes will affect institutions of higher education. 





The midwest SF conference will be held at Mount 
Mary college, Milwaukee, Aug. 26-28, according to 
Mother M. Edwarda, 8.L., regional chairman. 





Fourteen Franciscan dietitians and culinary ex- 
perts from six states turned aside from kettles and 
meal planning for ten days to recreate and take 
part in a professional and religious program at the 
Denver motherhouse of the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Penance and Charity. Participants plan, super- 
vise or actually cook in kitchens which serve from 
a few Sisters to hundreds of hospital patients and 
boarding school pupils. 


The Sisters were welcomed to Denver by Mother 
Elma, O.S.F., midwest provincial superior. Sister 
Muriel, O.S.F., dietitian at St. Joseph’s hospital, 
Alliance, Neb., was chairman. The meeting centered 
on talks by the Sisters, educational movies, pro- 
grams, field trips, and social gatherings. 


Scheduled talks dealt with the religious signifi- 
cance of food; personal sanctification of the Sister 











engaged in food services; table setting and seasonal 
ideas; meal preparation and kitchen management; 
and employee relations. 


The Southern conference, attended by represen- 

tatives from seven of the ten states in the region, 

was welcomed to Memphis by Rt. Rev. 

SOUTH Msgr. Harold Shea, who opened the 

proceedings by reading a message of 

greetings and benediction from His Excellency, Most 

Rev. William L. Adrian, bishop of Nashville. The 
meeting was held at Siena college, Feb. 14-17. 


As chairman of a panel entitled, ‘New Horizons 
in the Education of Sisters,” Rev. John Elliott, 
superintendent of schools of the diocese of Nashville 
and principal of Catholic High School for Boys in 
Memphis, introduced the speakers by saying that 
“it is not at all inappropriate that we look at ‘New 
Horizons for Sisters’ in view of all the Holy Father 
has said about new trends.” Rev. Benedict M. Ash- 
ley, O.P., of St. Albertus Magnus Lyceum, River 
Forest, Ill., devoted his attention to the problem of 
mass culture, which he described as having been 
outlined in the Everett Report. Since the Sister is 
a key person in transmitting our culture, he said. 
she must be well-prepared and have a balanced basic 
formation. Very Rev. Thomas U. Bolduc, S.M., rec- 
tor of Notre Dame seminary, New Orleans, quoted 
the Holy Father’s recent message to a group of work- 
ers on the advantages of technology. He stressed 
the need for great promptness in bringing about 
transformation and adjustment to technological 
progress in our Catholic schools. In accordance 
with the Everett Report, he exhorted the Sisters to 
make adequate use of the tools at hand and be good 
servants of the kingdom of God. Father Elliott read 
the paper of Rev. Charles J. Corcoran, O.P., River 
Forest, Ill., which discussed educational] develop- 
ments as they may affect Sister education. In speak- 
ing of the need for science in the education of the 
Sister, Father Corcoran said, “The apostle who 
does not speak in terms of science today will not be 
heard.” 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, 
bishop of Raleigh, N. C., concluded the panel with 
his observations on the new needs in the Church in 
the period ahead. He expressed his desire to help 
the Sisters become better in this new world on the 
threshold of which we now stand. 


Sister M. Clarita, O.P., president of Siena col- 
lege, who welcomed the Sisters to the third South 
regional meeting, stated that this conference was 
significant in its consideration of the full develop- 
ment of the Sister. 


Chairing the various discussion meetings were 
Sister Margaret Gertrude, S.C.N., president of 
Nazareth college, Louisville, Ky.; Mother Adelaide 
Marie, C.D.P., supervisor of studies, Our Lady of 
the Lake convent, San Antonio; Sister M. Merici., 
O.S.U., directress of education, Motherhouse of the 
Immaculate Conception, Louisville; Sister Catherine 
Gertrude, O.P., regent of studies, St. Catherine of 
Siena motherhouse, St. Catherine, Ky.; Sister Mary 
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de Lourdes, O.P., mistress of juniors, St. Mary’s 
Dominican college, New Orleans; Sister M. Cath- 
erine, educational department, Our Lady of the 
Lake convent, San Antonio. Sister M. Peter, O.P., 
supervisor in the archdiocese of New Orleans and 
regional SFC chairman, was general chairman of 
the meeting. 


Special consultants were Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., 
Seattle, Wash., and Sister Mary, S.L., Denver, both 
contributors to the Everett Workshop Report, which 
was the center of discussion at the conference. 


New officers for the Southern SF region are 
chairman, Sister Merici, O.S.U., directress of stud- 
ies, Motherhouse of the Immaculate Conception, 
Louisville, Ky.; vice-chairman, Mother Adelaide 
Marie, C.D.P., Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio; 
and secretary, Sister Catherine Gertrude. O.P., St. 
Catherine, Ky. 


Officers elected for the Conference of Higher 
Superiors of the South are chairman, Mother Feli- 
citas, S.L., Nerinx, Ky.; vice-chairman, Mother 
Bertrande, S.C.N., Nazareth, Ky.; and secretary, 
Mother M. Susan, O.S.B., Cullman, Ala. Mother 
Felicitas presided as temporary chairman for this 
first meeting of the Southern Conference of Higher 
Superiors, which held a joint session with the Sister 
Formation conference. 


The six discussion groups of the Southern region 
were unanimous in highly commending the Everett 
Curriculum Report. Thev stated that it was a work 
of “high scholastic quality, indicating depth and 
breadth of study, insights, research.” One of the 
discussants characterized the Report as “the educa- 
tional bible in Sister education for the next twenty 
vears.” 


The Sisters of St. Francis of Penance and Chris- 
tian Charity held their first inter-provincial con- 
ference for hospital Sisters at St. Francis hospital, 
Lynwood, Calif., Jan. 17-24, 1957. Theme of the 

conference was “Integrating 

SOUTHWEST _ Franciscan Spirituality in the 

Life of the Hospital Religious.” 
The conference was officially opened at a Mass cele- 
brated by His Eminence, James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, archbishop of Los Angeles. Participating 
also in the conference were Very Rev. David Temple, 
O.F.M., provincial superior, and other Franciscan 
Fathers of the Santa Barbara province. Key ad- 
dress of the Conference was given by Rev. Juvenal 
Lalor, O.F.M., Christ the King Seminary, St. Bona- 
venture, New York. 


The conference was attended by the three 
Mothers provincial of the congregation’s United 
States provinces and by Sister delegates from its 
nine hospitals conducted in this country. 





Mother M. Justin, O.P., prioress general, Do- 
minican Sisters of San Rafael, Calif., is the newly- 
elected chairman for the Southwest SFC region. 
Other officers are vice-chairman, Sister Paula, 
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S.N.D., provincial superior, Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur, Saratoga, Calif.; and secretary, Sister M. 
Dominic, O.P., Mission San Jose, Calif. Elections 
were held during the SF Conference at Mt. St. 
Mary’s college, Los Angeles, Feb. 22-24. Speakers 
included His Eminence, Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
Rt. Rev. P. J. Dignan, Rev. William Johnson and 
Rev. William McIntosh, S.J. 


Permanent officers for the Southwest Conference 
of Higher Superiors were elected at a first meeting, 
held as a joint session with the Northwest SF con- 
ferences. Mother M. Regina, I.H.M., Los Angeles, 
is chairman, to be assisted by vice chairman, Mother 
M. Justin, O.P., San Rafael, Calif.; secretary, Mother 
Felix, C.S.J., Orange, Calif.; consultants, Mother 
Xavierita, S.N.J.M., Los Gatos, Calif., and Mother 
M. Rosaleen, C.S.J., Los Angeles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


“The Church has nothing more at heart than to 
see the virgins consecrated to God by profession of 
the evangelical counsels in religious Institutes or 
others similar, and devoting themselves to the sal- 
vation and manifold good of their neighbor, go 
forward with set purpose to acquire the sanctity 
which they have promised to pursue, and at the 
same time to carry out worthily and competently 
the apostolic labors and charitable works entrusted 
to them by the Holy See through the approbation of 
their Statutes and their institutes... . 


“With a view, therefore, to assuring by due 
preparation this perfection, at once human and di- 
vine, in the accomplishment of their duties, the Holy 
See has taken every opportunity to lead and encour- 
age religious and other persons consecrated to Gud 
and to the apostolate to apply themselves to all that 
is suitable and useful for the carrying out of their 
mission. 


“For this reason superiors and religious, faith- 
fully obeying the rules and repeated exhortations 
of the Holy See, have not ceased to urge that all 
who by apostolic vocation carry out civil or social 
functions should, besides their other qualifications, 
possess such diplomas or certificates as may be 
required for the proper exercise of their duties. 
For this purpose special Institutes, colleges, acade- 
mies and schools have been founded or developed 
and aided in many ways. Moreover, by organized 
lessons and training courses, by frequent congresses 
and the forming of federations to promote the vari- 
ous forms of the apostolate, and by giving every 
kind of help, the Church has actively striven that 
all who undertake apostolic work for the love of 
God and their brethren should unite religious zeal 
with technical training and skill. 


“In the mind of the Church, indeed, it can neither 
be conceived nor endured that those who by religious 
profession and apostolic vocation devote themselves 
to social or professional tasks be inferior or be es- 
teemed inferior professionally to those who exercise 
the same functions from motives, perhaps noble, but 
merely human. 


“This applies particularly and above all to those 
religious and consecrated persons who, especially 
in our day, are occupied in various ways in the 
education and training of youth. It is an arduous 
task, not only by reason of the character of the 
pupils and the circumstances of the present day, but 
also on account of the extensive knowledge — scien- 
tific, cultural, and philosophic — that it demands, 
calling for prolonged studies and the passing of 


numerous examinations, and in addition the other 
requirements of the teaching profession. 


“No one doubts that a high degree of profes- 
sional culture, especially religious culture, sound, 
well-assimilated, and complete in accordance with 
their situation, is required by teachers and educators 
of youth, whether they teach in secondary or higher 
schools or have the guidance of university students, 
even in secular universities, or are employed in their 
own religious Institutes in the important function 
of directing or training their Sisters in religion.” 


Pius XII, Motu Proprio: “Nihil Ecclesiae Antiq- 
uius,” February 11, 1956, from Pontificiwm 
Institutum “Regina Mundi,” No. 5, pp. 21-22. 


“Religious and lay apostles are becoming more 
vividly aware that they are both seeking the king- 
dom of God sincerely and generously by means of 
real Christianity. It is desirable that the message 
of religious life be more transparent. .. . If religious 
are kept aloof by timidity, is this net due to lack of 
faith and simplicity? If there is something standing 
in the way of mutual understanding, might it be a 
certain stiffness, or sense of superiority? On the 
other hand, do the lay apostles know how to accept 
the witness of religious life, which to this world is 
foolishness? It must be admitted that the impor- 
tance and value of mutual understanding on a Chris- 
tian plane have not been sufficiently grasped. ... His 
Excellency, Msgr. Chappouli, concluded the study 
day by asking. .. . if we are not members of the 
same Body, eating the same spiritual Bread? Relig- 
ious, with a vocation to the apostolate, need to keep 
in touch with human and Christian society, particu- 
larly the teaching religious, who must depend on the 
families to make certain of the fruit of their educa- 
tional work. .. . It is likewise important that mem- 
bers of Catholic Action groups work to restore 
respect for the religious life and vocation and have 
a profound understanding of the mission confided 
to teaching and nursing Sisters.” 


Trans. from “Recontre entre religieuses et mili- 
tantes d’A.C.I1.,” Pages d’information, No. 2 
(Dec., 1956), pp. 44-45. 


“Nowadays people take the words ‘lay apostle’ 
for granted. A few years ago anyone who used them 
in certain circles was thought to be a ‘bolshie.’ But 
they are good words because they explain what we 
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are trying to do, and I regard them as greatly pre- 
ferable to the words ‘Catholic Action’... . 


“If our apostolate is to be effective we must be 
equipped for our role. This involves training — 
spiritual, doctrinal, and professional. Unless our 
own spiritual lives are in order, we cannot give the 
faith to others. Unless we know the teachings of 
the Church, dogmatic, moral, and social, we cannot 
exemplify those teachings to others. Unless we 
are professionally competent we cannot achieve the 
position from which we are able to exercise due 
influence. Unless we know the surroundings in 
which the teachings of Our Lord are to be taken, 
we cannot present them in an acceptable manner. 
Moreover, we have to be leaders, and unless we are 
professionally competent, no one is going to listen 
to us. The lay apostolate without adequate forma- 
tion and training can even be dangerous... .” 


Bernard Cardinal Griffin, “Out of the Catacombs,” 
Catholic Mind, LV (Jan.-Feb., 1957), 1129. 


“Mére Jeanne . . . wrote to us some time ago 
about her new work. It is very different, she re- 
marks, from the work of Assistant Dean at Regina 
Mundi. And yet it has this in common with it, that 
it consists of training an elite to carry on a much- 
needed apostolate. The organization that does this 
is called ALA (Aid to the Littoral of Anchieta) and 
the catechists are called alaistas. You will not find 
Anchieta on the map. It is the name of a sixteenth 
century Jesuit missionary whose memory is thus 
perpetuated. The Littoral is a narrow strip of land 
on the seacoast, shut off from the rest of the country 
by a mountain range and consequently undeveloped 
from every point of view. ALA is working to raise 
the level of life socially, economically, intellectually 
and spiritually. It is at the same time a training 
center for catechists and a center for the visiting 
of the villages and hamlets in the region. At the 
training center groups of girls aged from 15 to 20 
stay for several months and have a full program, 
for though their most important work will be that 
of catechists, they also receive intellectual and 
social training and learn elementary hygiene and 
housekeeping; there is a course of preparation for 
marriage and the care of children. Everything is 
organized with a view to giving them a sense of 
responsibility and the sense of a mission to accom- 
plish in their home surroundings... .” 


“Brazil: Alaistas and Others,” Pontificium Insti- 
tutum, “Regina Mundi,” No. 5 (1956), pp. 
17-18. 

@ 


A Short Breviary for Religious and the Laity. Ed. 
William G. Heidt, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical Press, 1954. 764 pp. 


The ordinary Christian clings to a workable 
criterion of false prophecy when he rejects any 
claim that within the Church, Christ is exclusively 
“here” or “there.” Yet he is confused by a multitude 
of voices calling him to the clouds of contemplation, 


the mountain tops of theological studies, the serene 
plains of liturgy or the fruitful valleys of social 
action — and all because Christ is “there.” If any 
of these ways to Christ claims to make all the others 
in every way inferior and invalid, the assertion will 
arouse suspicion, though it be a half-truth; for the 
— of the Christ-life demands that He be every- 
where. 


This Short Breviary makes no such exaggerated 
claims. Rather, it is an attempt to meet the praying 
Christian in the midst of his occupations, his studies, 
or his services, and to offer him the essentials of the 
liturgical spirit as an important and integral help 
to prayer and action. 


The volume has several close connections with 
Sister formation. First, since the liturgical move- 
ment has had strong impetus from the laity, it is 
especially demanded of Sisters that they be ready 
to enlighten and encourage this solid effort, so that 
the great liturgical reforms will bear fruit in the 
whole Church. Secondly, the book itself is an ex- 
ample of, and an incentive to, the type of adaptation 
urged on religious institutes today, wherever prayer 


forms and schedules need to be reconsidered. Many —22]~— 


communities, of course, have the Divine Office as 
part of their prayer in common. Within two years 
30 such communities have adopted this vernacular 
manual, and at least 12 more are considering such 
a step. 


In the third place, for individual use the Short 
Breviary offers the essential structure and elements 
of the Roman Breviary —the Our Father, hymns, 
prayer of the day, versicles and responses. The book 
includes among its special features an index to the 
psalms, the liturgy of the newer feasts, and unob- 
trusive footnotes suggesting the theme of some part 
of nearly every page. 


Clearly, the manual makes available many of the 
instructional values of the liturgy, which is pro- 
posed as a first field of study in the SFC Everett 
Curriculum Workshop Report. Liturgy provides a 
concrete and prayerful grasp of doctrine, vivifying 
what is given in formal treatises, nourishing the 
interior life, offering a growing insight into the 
unity of Christ’s work and word. The liturgy is the 
key to the understanding of the Scriptures, and the 
study of each should shed light on the other — until, 
for example, Christ is seen as the speaker and theme 
of the psalms. Likewise —to borrow one of the 
prayers of the manual — liturgy helps the Christian 
to pray so that “meditating on the truths proposed 
for our intelligence we may in every word and work 
do what is pleasing” to God. 


Yet here again, it would be a mistake to mini- 
mize the importance of presenting “truths to the 
intelligence” in the full and formal sense in which 
the educator means it. In fact, genuine formation, 
not only in sacred sciences but in literary studies, 
too, provides a taste for liturgy, since profane liter- 
atures in an educative way give experience in grasp- 
ing the thought-content of imagery, in seeing unity 
of theme and significance of action, in interpreting 
the totally human, rather than the skeletal] or ab- 
stract. 
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It should be emphasized, lastly, that this book 
is no ordinary manual, with the limitations of the 
digest or paraphrase style. It is limited only in size, 
for it draws on the truest of Christian sources — 
Scriptures, the Fathers, the prayers of the Mass 
and the hours. 


The Short Breviary cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended as a means par excellence of in-service 
spiritual formation, as well as of a high type of 
worship and prayer. 

— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 


P. Victor de la Vierge, O.C:D., Réalisme Spirituel de 
Sainte Thérése de Lisieux. Paris: P. Le- 
thielleux, 1956, 199 pp. 650 francs. 


The approach taken in this book on St. Therese 
of Lisieux will interest those responsible for the 
spiritual formation of young religious, as the study 
is an analysis and evaluation of the work of St. 
Therese as educator in dealing with those under her 
charge in the novitiate. Much can be learned from 


—222—the treatise, not the least in importance being the 


conclusion that the saint adapted her instruction to 
the purpose and traditions of her own Order and to 
the type of life to be lived by her novices. 


Hence, she studied, in addition to the Scriptures, 
the great saints of the Carmelite Orders. Deprived 
of the resources of modern psychology, she seized 
by experience on the principle that, though most 
people have essentially the same combats, “souls 
are as different as faces,” and persons must there- 
fore be guided individually, and not forced into a 
single mold. 


In her task of spiritual formation she relied on 
the “desire for God” which she perceived in each 
novice and tried to liberate, strengthen, and satisfy 
that desire. Since she was directing persons in a 
cloistered contemplative life, she strove to bring 
about a living union with God, seeing the loving 
service of God as the special prerogative of those in 
apostolic works. Nonetheless, she insisted on growth 
in the “apostolic spirt,” as a protection against 
egotism and narrowness, and on liberty of spirit, as 
a safeguard against clinging unduly to “holy prac- 
tices” that may have lost their power to lead to 
God. While exacting in her idea of sacrifice, she 
did not try to break the novices or destroy their 
personalities. 


Particular strengths of St. Therese as educator 
of religious were her natural tact and psychology, 
her supernatural principles of action, her depend- 
ence on the gifts of the Holy Spirit. It would be a 
mistake, however, for those in the non-cloistered 
institutes to take too literally such formulas as: “It 
is necessary to work with only one hand and with 
the other to defend the soul against the dissipation 
which hinders its union with God.” 


The book includes a brief section on the mistress 
of novices in which it is noted that the formation of 
the young religious is more exacting today than 
yesterday. Spirituality and a serious grasp of psy- 


chology are needed, but also a knowledge of the 
milieu which has fashioned these young people and 
a rich experience of the type of life for which they 
are being prepared. 


The study of St. Therese as educator brings out 
some of the profundity of her teachings and the 
virility of her views often obscured in her own works 
because of her limited literary gifts and stereotyped 
imagination. The book will do good if taken in the 
liberal, adaptable spirit of the saint herself, who 
decried a rigid system or practices for their own 
sake, and stressed the great laws of God’s mercy 
and love, the diversity of vocations and different 
needs of souls. 

@ 


“The desire to become the best qualified teachers 
and nurses in the land is not only a laudable ambi- 
tion for Sisters but it has always had the approval 
of the Church. This is true not only for clergy and. 
religious but for all the faithful as well. Women 
sometimes blame St. Paul for the inferior place they 
hold in cultural and scientific circles, but it was not 
so until the dictators of the so-called Reformation 
began to oppress them. During the middle ages 
some women taught in the great universities of 
Europe, where the faculties of law, philosophy and 
theology welcomed them on a par with men.” 


Most Rev. J. H. McDonald, archbishop of Edmonton, 
Canada, August 28, 1956. 


TEPS TIPS, Newsletter of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, in its February 1956 number reports that 
five additional states will go to the degree level 
for beginning teachers in certification requirements, 
making a total of 36. The new states are Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Mississippi and New Mexico. 


Recent articles on Sister Formation: 


Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., “The Place of the 
Nursing Sister in the Sister Formation Movement,” 
Hospital Progress, XXXVIII (Sept., 1956), 57-60; 
“What is Sister Formation?” America, XCVI (Jan. 
12, 1957), 412-414; “Sister Formation Curriculum 
ines. N.C.E.A. College Newsletter, XX (Jan., 


Sister Ritamary Bradley, C.H.M., “Curriculum 
Construction for Catholic Teacher-Education Insti- 
tutions,” School and Society, 85 (Jan. 5, 1957), 
10-12. 


Reviews of The Mind of the Church in the 


“— of Sisters (Fordham University Press, 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, in American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 135 (Nov., 1956), 355-357. 


Sister M. Mynette, F.S.P.A., in the Catholic 
Educational Review, 54 (Nov., 1956), 563-556. 


International Survey (English and German) 
from Lumen Vitae, Brussels, XI (1956), 532-533. 








